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SUB ROSA. 


By GEorRGE HOLMEs, 


AUTHOR OF “FARMER JOHN.” 


CHAPTER V. 


So, I shall see her in three days 

And just one night, but nights are short, 
Then two long hours, and that is morn. 

See how I come, unchanged, unworn ! 

Feel, where my life broke off from thine, 
How fresh the splinters keep and fine— 
Only a touch and we combine ! 

BROWNING: Jn Three Days. 


** Wir sind nie entfernter von unseren Wiinschen, als wenn wir uns einbilden, 
das Gewiinschte zu besitzen.” 


‘¢ Sden ist nicht so beschwerlich als ernten.” 
GOETHE : Wahilverwandtschaften. 


T was indeed true. 

As securely as the law of the land and the rites of the Church 
could bind their fates in one, Carey Maybanke and Blanche Gressell 
were man and wife. 

The event had been accomplished without much difficulty. Carey 
having already taken out a special licence, had gone up to town soon 
after Blanche left the Priory. On the Wednesday morning, before Lady 
Packville’s household had assembled for their late breakfast, Blanche 
and he had met, by appointment, and driven to a distant City church 
where the ceremony immediately took place. Blanche, hurrying 


back in a hansom, was not even late for breakfast in Montagu 
VOL, CCLXVIII. NO. IQIO. I 
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Gardens ; and her wedding day passed without any other incident to 
mark it. 

Carey returned to Ladywood, and Thursday and Friday dragged 
their slow course along. 

On Saturday afternoon Blanche was expected back, and he was 
rehearsing a hundred times a day the scene of their next meeting. 
Would he be able to restrain himself from rushing forward and 
clasping her to his heart, and so revealing the whole truth to his 
astonished parents? Or would he remember his part, and with an 
indifferent smile ask how she had enjoyed her visit—what she 
had done while she was in London ? 

He had prepared the very words of his greeting, which must be 
kind and brotherly, as in the old days, but without a spark of the 
emotion that made his face crimson whenever he now thought of 
Banny. Yet, carefully as he had schooled and trained himself, his 
heart leaped into his mouth, and he fancied that Platten must have 
heard its thumping, when the pony-carriage drove briskly up to the 
door, and his mother and Blanche alighted. How lovely she looked: 
her eyes bright and dancing, and a vivid colour in her cheeks as he 
sprang forward to meet her! To his inner dismay, his first mad 
impulse had been to cry, “ My darling wife! My darling little 
Banny !”—and to cover with kisses the hand which she held out to 
him. But a certain dignity in Blanche’s demeanour, and her quiet, 
unembarrassed air did much towards restoring his self-control. 
Murmuring some trivial commonplace about her journey, he suffered 
Mrs. Maybanke to take her upstairs, and turned back intothe garden 
without another word. 

Would the future struggle prove indeed beyond his strength, if 
the mere sight of Banny’s face had almost sufficed to upset his care- 
fully formed plan of conduct? How would he be able to bear the 
strain of keeping up this false indifference, when he would be seeing 
her all day, and every day, for weeks, perhaps months on end? 
Then he dismissed these torturing thoughts. At present it was 
surely enough for him that she was here, that they were no longer 
separated ; it would be easy to snatch a few loving words when they 
two were alone together. As yet he tried not to ask himself how it 
would all end. 

When he went up to the little boudoir for tea with his mother and 
Banny he was very pale ; but he talked with the utmost gaiety on 
every sort of subject—stealing only at rare intervals a glance at 
Blanche when Mrs. Maybanke’s eyes were bent on her work. 

Just after dinner he contrived to linger with her on the staircase ; 
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but scarcely had his arm drawn her near him, and his eyes begun to 
scan each feature of her face with all a lover’s fond anxiety, when 
Mrs. Maybanke’s voice called to Blanche from the drawing-room 
above, to come and sing one of the squire’s favourite ballads. With 
a frightened whisper she hurriedly released herself and darted away; 
and during the evening he had not a chance of speaking alone with 
her again. 

As the days went on his position became at times unbearable. 
Everyone, save himself (to whom she of right belonged), seemed to 
have the command of Blanche’s society, Blanche’s conversation. 
Mrs. Maybanke, as though to render the happier this last holiday- 
time, seldom took a drive or a walk without having Banny for her 
companion. Even the squire seemed to take a fresh delight in her 
reading and her singing ;—-or perhaps it was that the hours which 
she spent in the library seemed never-ending to Carey’s restless 
impatience. 

One Sunday, the Rev. Whymper Burroughs, who had been dining 
at the Priory, spent the whole evening hanging over Blanche’s chair, 
to Carey’s infinite disgust. The curate, as became a man of taste, 
was not without a decided preference for pretty young girls—the 
younger, the better. On this particular occasion Banny had really 
fascinated him ; and his long, solitary walk home to Lampton was 
devoted to thoughts of her. Indeed, Mr. Burroughs experienced all 
the glow and excitement of a tender mood. And he was not natur- 
ally romantic. What a pity it was that “she had not a penny to bless 
herself with!” (The expression was of his own choosing.) Had 
that been otherwise, she would indeed have made a charming little 
wife ; and although she came of no family in particular, she had had 
great advantages in being almost brought up by Mrs. Maybanke—a 
person of undoubtedly high breeding, of ‘unquestionable gentility ”— 
and in mixing in “thoroughly high-class” society. A gentle and 
brotherly flirtation with her would certainly add a new charm to his 
visits to the Priory, and do no harm either. . . . What pretty, fine 
hair the little maid had, to be sure. Mr. Burroughs, rendered by his 
sweet musings almost poetic, inentally compared Banny’s fair head 
with the shorn cornfields around him, lying pale and golden in the 
harvest moonlight ! 

And meanwhile Carey, who had been watching him from a 
distance the whole evening, was suffering all the senseless torment 
of a tumult of stifled jealousy. One minute he had longed to turn 
the curate ignominiously from the house ; the next, he had vainly 
tried to counsel himself that it was no use fuming, that he had no 
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outward right to interfere.—‘ But, when I once have her all to myself, 
we'll soon settle Master Parson !”—he muttered between his teeth. 

Again, sometimes, poor Carey.was the prey of a depression that 
was even more cruel than jealousy. Had not matters been on a 
pleasanter footing before that final step had been taken? he would 
repeat dejectedly. Not that he had begun to regret it ; no,no. He 
often thought, with a sparkle of triumph in his eyes as they rested 
on her, that not all the world could rob him of Banny now ! 

In her complete ignorance of all that this great change in her 
relations with Carey implied, Blanche suffered far less than he did, 
if, indeed, she suffered at all. Their daily intercourse required no 
constant effort of self-control on her part. She merely felt that Carey 
and she were engaged—solemnly engaged it might be—but the 
situation for her was the same as it had been before the ceremony in 
London. Sometimes, indeed, she wondered if it had not been all a 
dream—the long drive with Carey in the cool, morning air ; the damp 
dark church, and the solemn words which she had repeated. And, 
again, sometimes it came over her with a sensation of fear : What 
was this strange and dreadful thing that she had done? What had 
happened? Was she really a “ married lady,” like Mrs. Maybanke 
or Lady Packville? She did not wear a wedding-ring, for the very 
good reason that Carey kept hers in his waistcoat pocket. It did not 
strike Banny as being a very safe place for it, especially as he had a 
dangerous habit of drawing it from its hiding-place near his heart, 
and putting it to his lips, while they knelt, side by side, at prayers of 
an evening. ' 

One afternoon, while Mrs. Maybanke and she were walking arm- 
in-arm together in the garden, the gentle exhilaration of sun, birds, 
flowers, and her kind friend's society had well-nigh scattered Banny’s 
hitherto ably sustained caution. Carey’s repeated injunctions and 
warnings were forgotten in the sudden mad and happy impulse to 
reveal everything! Could any heart contain bitterness when hers 
was singing for joy? Pressing Mrs. Maybanke’s arm with eagerness, 
and both hands, she began ina quick, excited tone, “ Oh, Mrs. May- 
banke, what do you think? I “ 

She stopped, just as the confession of her marriage with Carey 
was hovering on her lips. 

** Well, my dear?” Mrs. Maybanke said quietly. Banny’s im- 
pulsive ways had never diminished the elder and more reserved 
woman’s somewhat undemonstrative tenderness for the friendless 
girl ; and “Don’t be too excitable, my dear,” was her only gentle 
suggestion at such times. 
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“Oh, it is nothing, nothing, dear Mrs. Maybanke,” Banny 
returned, in great confusion. She squeezed her friend’s arm again, and 
her heart beat quickly with terror, as though she had just escaped 
some frightful danger. If Carey had been there she would never, 
never have been so foolish! Her fears for him, when he was present, 
rendered her doubly on her guard. What would he say when she 
confessed it all to him? 

Perhaps he would have felt a great relief that the secret they both 
found so hard to keep was at last known. So much, at any rate, he 
told himself when Banny’s fears had been calmed, her tears of contri- 
tion kissed away, and fresh caution and watchfulness enjoined upon 
her. Often and often, during the weeks that followed, would the 
very same confession spring to his lips when he found himself alone 
with his mother. How he loved the gentle lady for her sweet con- 
fidence in him, her unconsciousness of anything amiss between them ; 
how he hated himself for deceiving her! And she was so good to 
Banny, so tender and motherly towards her. Would there arise a 
day when these two sweet women—his mother and his wife—would 
turn on him as the means of their mutual misery, of their separation ? 
It was this ever-haunting thought which cost Carey somany sleepless 
nights, when he lay tossing on his bed, and longing for the cool 
hand that, in years gone by, had always brought comfort, the low 
voice that was wont to murmur the wise and loving word. 

Those were wretched weeks, the most wretched of his life ; and 
their unhappiness increased, rather than diminished, when he began 
clearly to realise the whole position. 

He had taken his fate into his own hands with the intention of 
making himself (first), his father, and Blanche—in short, everyone— 
happy. And he had not had a peaceful hour since that day. Should 
he make a clean breast of it to his mother, and leave her to bring 
about a reconciliation with his father? He dared not think of the 
old man’s disappointment—that was even harder to contemplate than 
his just anger. With what truth would he urge that Carey had been 
guilty of a heartless deception, involving in trouble and disquietude 
those whom he professed to love best in the world —those who had 
loved him and toiled for him, building faith and happiness upon him ! 

And Blanche—how would Mr. Maybanke receive her? He 
could not but acknowledge that an utter stranger would have fared 
better at his hands, than one upon whose gratitude and obedience he 
could found a claim. 

How differently everything had turned out from what he had 
anticipated! He had not for one moment foreseen half the diffi- 
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culties in store for him. He was tortured with doubts as to how he 
ought to act. 
There seemed nothing for it but to let things drift. 


CHAPTER VI. 


My heart is sick with longing, tho’ I feed 

On hope ; Time goes with such a heavy pace 
That neither brings nor takes from thy embrace, 
As if he slept—forgetting his old speed : 


Full many a thankless child has been, 
But never one like mine. 


Hoop. 

THE idea that some day he might be driven toa confession made 
Carey avoid his mother’s society more and more ; and Mrs. Maybanke 
could not fail to notice the change. Their confidential talks in her 
boudoir were at an end ; he rarely came now to wish her good-night 
alone, and, if he did, the visit was a hurried one, and the topics 
which he chose were indifferent. 

What was the matter with Carey ?—Mrs. Maybanke now daily 
asked herself. Why was his manner so absent, so awkward, when 
he and she were alone together? What was the reason that a 
barrier—incomprehensible, but none the less real—seemed to have 
sprung up between them, and that the old, cherished intercourse of 
mother and son no longer existed? She looked for the cause in her 


own heart ; but Herve was no change, she knew. What could it be?, 


The poor boy looked ill, too ; indeed, at times, very pale and 
worn ; and he had a restless habit of walking up and down the 
garden with his eyes bent on the ground, which Mrs. Maybanke had 
never observed in Carey before. Instead of taking his usual long 
rides, he was always hanging about the house ; and he had almost 
entirely given up cricket, and had taken to playing lawn-tennis hour 
after hour with Banny :—a game of which, Mrs. Maybanke now re- 
collected, he had often spoken slightingly. 

Her eyes sometimes rested, with an unspoken questioning, on his 
troubled face, and then he would avoid her glance. Once or twice 
he had abruptly left the room : perhaps in case she should speak. 

One night, at dinner, it seemed as though a light was about 
to be thrown upon the subject of Mrs. Maybanke’s increasing dis- 
quietude. 

It was a cold day, late in September ; fires had been kindled all 
over the house, and the squire, wrapped in his fur coat, was discours- 
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ing on his favourite topic, his son’s marriage. Mrs. Maybanke had 
not been paying particular attention to his remarks, when she was 
suddenly alarmed to see Carey start up from his chair and leave the 
room, his face flushed and angry. The squire looked a little put 
out ; but, soon recovering, he continued in the same strain. Mrs. 
Maybanke involuntarily glanced at Blanche, and, to her surprise, 
noticed that the young girl’s eyes were brimming with tears. 

A new and but ill-defined suspicion arose, for one moment, to 
startle and perplex the mind of Carey’s mother. <A sudden terror 
of coming evil drove the colour from her cheek, while brain and 
pulse throbbed painfully. Then, with an effort, she dismissed 
both fears and suspicions for the present, although their effect 
at once took shape in action. She watched Blanche narrowly all 


the evening. 
It was greatly to her relief that she learned that Carey had gone 


off the next morning early, to spend a few days witha friend of his in 
the neighbourhood. If he were really in love with Blanche (as she now 
feared), he would not surely have gone away from home so suddenly. 
Perhaps, after all, she had been mistaken. Perhaps she had drawn 
too hasty a conclusion from what might have been only the natural 
irritation of a young man, who dislikes to find his prospects and his 
marriage the unfailing subject of both private and public conversation. 
That with such irritation Mrs. Maybanke had nothing but sympathy, 
will be readily believed. 

Still, Mrs. Maybanke stopped her maid, rather sharply, when she 
began some suggestive remarks on “ Mr. Carey’s” changed looks and 
failing appetite ; and she even wondered, with an unpleasant sense of 
powerlessness, what suspicions might have crossed Platten’s mind, 
while with stony countenance and noiseless footfall he waited on the 
little family at table. She could have even dispensed with the tact, 
which had so far ignored Carey’s angry retreat from their midst at 
dinner, that the young man had been permitted to open and shut the 
door for himself, while the footman’s attention had been diverted 
from him by a dexterous feint of fresh dishes to be carried to the 
Opposite corner of the room. For it was not to be supposed that 
Platten held his tongue below stairs. And servants—it may be by 
long experience, it may be by sympathy with the more universal 
emotions of human nature—are wont to be a little too shrewd in their 
observations on affairs of the heart. The most self-controlled of 
lovers, the most retiring of fair, love-struck maidens, cannot escape 
the comments, the complete apprehension, and the unalloyed 
sympathy of these silent but Argus-eyed attendants. Here—to refer 
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to a very ancient discovery—the whole world is kin, and rejoices 
thereat. 

The lull which Mrs. Maybanke had enjoyed during Carey’s 
absence was, however, destined to be of the shortest duration. 

Two evenings after his departure, Mrs. Maybanke happened to 
have dressed for dinner rather before her usual hour. It wanted ten 
minutes to the “ first gong,” which was sounded five minutes before 
the actual dinner-hour, and she hastened from her boudoir to the 
drawing-room to fetch a book, in which she had been absorbed all the 
afternoon. Her step was arrested on the dim threshold of the fire- 
lighted room by the sound of voices talking at the far end. 

Who could they be? and what were they doing, at this hour, in 
the darkened conservatory beyoud? She paused, instinctively, to 
listen. That voice—speaking low but so eagerly—was surely very 
like Carey’s! But he was miles away. And that other, answering 
now, with bird-like whispers ? Was it Blanche’s? But Blanche would 
be in her own bedroom, preparing for dinner, at this time. 

Mrs. Maybanke’s face became pale and rigid. Her ill-defined 
fears took shape, and crowded oppressively around her. Leaning 
forward, she listened with a passionate intentness that seemed to 
pierce distance and darkness. What did it all mean? ... 

“‘ Dear Carey,” a well-known voice was saying ; “ what has come 
to you of late? You seem quite reckless ; you make me tremble a 
hundred times a day! You have not dressed yet ; they don’t even 
know that you have returned. Dogo! For my sake, Carey!” 


Then she caught his rejoinder, spoken in tones of broken agony,, 


such as Mrs. Maybanke had never yet heard from Carey: “ Banny, 
Banny, dearest ! I can’t bear this much longer. I get wild some- 
times. . . . I Aad to come back. . . . But youdon’t mind. . . . You 
don’t understand, Banny, what it is. Cold-blooded little witch that 
you are! you madden me; and you don’t care a bit for me ; do 
you, Banny darling? Do you care for me?” 

“ Oh, Carey ” To Mrs. Maybanke’s hearing, sharpened by 
her terror, the sound of a passionate embrace came distinctly, stifling 
Blanche’s next words. 

She could endure no more ; but, hurrying to her bcudoir, threw 
herself upon a sofa, and gave way to a storm of tears. 

Blanche and Carey lovers !—Why had she thrown the young 
people so constantly together? why had she so blindly ignored the 
inevitable result? For a moment the whole blame seemed her own ; 
but for her, they had never met, day by day. ~And what if it came 
to’ Mr. Maybanke’s knowledge? Could Blanche be sent away 
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immediately—before breakfast the following morning? she asked 
herself; and plan after plan, conjecture and resolution dashed wildly 
through the poor lady’s overwrought brain. Would it be best to 
demand at once an explanation from Carey? Orshould she separate 
the two without assigning any reason for the action ; thus refusing to 
acknowledge, or recognise, anything between them? 

She could not, however, hide from herself the most definite mis- 
givings. For either they were already engaged, or, still worse, Carey 
was behaving very badly. It must at once be put a stop to. 

All her regret at parting with Blanche had vanished. It would 
be a relief when she had left the Priory for ever. How dared she, 
who knew so well all the family affairs, all the squire’s opinions, have 
trampled upon and defied them! And Mrs. Maybanke, with a 
bursting heart, and a cruel sense of personal offence, remembered 
then how she had lavished a mother’s tenderness and indulgence 
upon the orphan girl. No love had been given in return: she was 
of no account now to either of those heartless children. All the 
tales of ill-requited affection, of broken-hearted parents, which she 
had ever read, crowded upon her memory:—so unreal, though 
pathetic, they had once appeared to the happy mother, the unselfish 
friend. But now she knew that these sad stories had found an echo in 
her life ; and, with streaming eyes, she called herself forsaken and 
alone. It had been commonplace almost, that ever-recurring de- 
scription of beauty and innocence masking perfidy and ingratitude. 
But, there is Blanche Gressell, thought Mrs. Maybanke bitterly. 
Sweetness and purity were, for the nonce, unrealities to the dis- 
illusioned mother. 

The dinner-gong sounded ; and, only controlling her emotion by 
the most determined effort, Mrs. Maybanke took her place at the 
table. 

She did not, at first, trust herself to look in Blanche’s direction, 
and she received Carey’s excuses for his sudden return with a forced 
smile of welcome. Secretly, however, she took note of every word 
that passed between him and Banny ; and she wondered how she 
could have been blind to what now was clear as daylight. Every 
little circumstance pointed to a hidden understanding on their part ; 
they seemed to converse without speaking. The air, thus suddenly 
charged with mystery and danger, was stifling to poor Mrs. Maybanke, 
who felt as though she could not breathe in their presence. She was 
obliged to comfort herself with the supporting assurance that shes 
was the last day that it would go on. Carey would surely be reason- 
able ; and Blanche was completely at her mercy. 
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The mother’s heart could not, however, repress a sigh of sympathy 
as she watched her boy’s face while Banny was singing a favourite 
Scotch ballad of the old squire’s. For Mrs. Maybanke had a 
romantic side to her nature, which not all her husband’s worldly 
counsels could destroy; and Carey’s love-lorn looks, as he hung 
over the piano, touched a responding note within her. “ Poor 
child !” she murmured softly to herself. 

This was Banny’s song—a ballad whose origin, although said to 
be of old, is known to us in modern form ; and yet it is still well 
worthy a place among its more ancient peers. 


BALLAD. 
THE CROOKIT BAWBEE.!' 


Z. 
‘*Oh, whar awa got ye that auld crookit penny ? 
For ane o’ bricht gowd wad ye niffer wi’ me ? 
Richt fou are baith ends o’ my green silken wallet, 
And braw will your hame be in bonnie Glenshee.”’ 


It’s ** Oh, gin I saw the dear laddie that had it, 
Wha, when we were bairnies twa, gied it to me ; 
For a’ the bricht gowd in your green silken wallet, 
I never wad niffer my crookit bawbee.” 


II. 
** Oh, whar awa got ye that auld worsted plaidie, 
A mantle o’ satin were fitter for thee ; 
I will cleed ye wi’ satin and mak’ ye a lady, 
Gin ye will gang wi’ me to bonnie Glenshee.”’ 


‘** Ye may cleed me wi’ satin and mak’ me a lady, 

And tak’ me aff wi’ you to bonnie Glenshee, 

But the heart that beats true ’neath this auld worsted plaidie 
Was gi’en him langsyne for this crookit bawbee.” 


III. 
‘* Ye ken na the laddie that gied ye the penny, 
Ye ken na the laddie wha’s true been to thee ; 
But I ken the lassie that wears the auld plaidie, 
The lassie that’s keepit my crookit bawbee.” 


** And ye are the laddie that gied me the penny, 
The laddie I’ll lo’e till the day that I dee ; 

Ye may cleed me wi’ satin and mak’ me a lady, 
And I will gang wi’ ye to bonnie Glenshee.” 


Late that evening Mrs. Maybanke sat still brooding over what 
the coming day was to unfold. Never had her future looked so 


1 The Crookit Bawbee : ‘‘An Old Ballad, with additional words by L. Anderson, 
and new music by M. ‘I. A.” 
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gloomy, so stormy. She felt as though this might be her last day of 
peace. 
Hers was not the only sleepless pillow that night. 


CHAPTER VII. 


3ut evil is wrought by want of Thought, 
As well as want of Heart ! 


Press her lips the while they glow 
With love that they have often told,— 
Hereafter thou may’st press in woe, 
And kiss them till thine own are cold. 
Press her lips the while they glow. 


Hoop. 

NEXT morning, mother and son stood regarding each other for 
some moments in an embarrassed silence. The interview was taking 
place in Mrs. Maybanke’s boudoir, where she had sent for Carey to 
join her soon after breakfast. 

Now that the first torrent of accusation and reproach was ex- 
hausted, she paused and looked at him. And he did not shrink 
from her gaze. Indeed, to Carey it came with almost a promise of 
relief that, although his mother did not know the worst, she had 
found out so much that she would be in some measure prepared for 
the revelation to follow. He was beginning to feel weary of the 
struggle, and his self-reproach became at times an intolerable burden. 
If only she would not be hard on Banny! He could bear anything 
but that. 

Still, the task of revealing all that had actually taken place was 
by no means easy, and his face grew a shade paler as he began. 

“Mother,” he said slowly, his eyes resting imploringly on her 
agitated countenance, “you are quite right. I love Banny better 
... better... mother ” his voice choked ; and, for the first 
time since his childhood, Mrs. Maybanke saw his eyes glisten with 
sudden tears. 

“My darling boy!” she cried, greatly moved, and laying her 
hand caressingly on his shoulder, “do not be so distressed. If your 
mother is not your friend, who will be?” 

But he withdrew gently from her embrace. “ Wait till you hear,” 
he said brokenly. “Oh, mother, don’t be hard on her; you will 
break my heart if you are...” The words, though scarcely 
faltered, reached her only too clearly: “‘ Mother, I have made her 
my wife!” 
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“Carey! Your wife!” She had never for a moment suspected 
that. The shock was almost too much for her, and she sank on a 
chair without uttering a word. 

The young man’s conscience gave a bound of relief; but he had 
nothing to say which could offer any comfort to Mrs. Maybanke. 
Presently she looked up—lifting to his a blanched and tear-stained 
countenance, in whose expression sorrow and resentment appeared 
to be struggling. ‘“ Do you know what you have done, Carey?” she 
asked gravely. 

** Mother, forgive me! I knew it was hopeless to ask for her. 


And I thought father need never know.” But here he stopped, 
rebuked by her sad smile. 

“Nor your mother either,” she said. ‘ Well, I suppose I ought 
to thank you for not having deceived me again just now——” She 
broke off bitterly. The disappointment was so keen ! 

“ Mother !” he cried, taking her two hands, against her will, and 
pressing them with vehemence in his; “ if you only knew all I have 
gone through! Indeed, I did it for all our sakes : I was not acting 
from pure selfishness. And then, how soon I saw what a mistake it 
was! And yet, I have not regretted it. And often, mother dearest, 
I so nearly told you! It made me wretched to deceive you. And 
oh, mother, I have been so very, very miserable . . .” 

He knelt before her, and she could not but be greatly moved: he 
was her only child. She stroked his dark hair gently once or twice. 
“You could not have known what you were doing,” she said compas- 
sionately. “You were carried away by feeling ; you forgot that there 
are others besides Blanche and you. Carey, I very much fear that 
this will kill your father!” 

There was a long-drawn silence ; and then Mrs. Maybanke rose 
suddenly. “Where is Blanche?” she asked with suppressed excite- 
ment. ‘I must see her immediately!” 

Carey sprang forward and caught her hand ere it had touched 
the bell-rope. “Mother,” he said eagerly, “listen one moment; 
you must hear more. She’s not to blame. She begged me not to 
make her go through the ceremony. She obeys me like a child. She 
thinks I can do no wrong! She's so innocent, so inexperienced— 
you understand ? She thinks we’re only engaged—but solemnly 
engaged, so that we can never unmake our choice. It hasn’t been 
the same thing for her at all. It was all my doing!” 

**She has been guilty of ingratitude as well as of deceit, and she 

‘knew your father’s wishes perfectly,” Mrs. Maybanke exclaimed with 
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severity. She felt that now she must be all the more angry with the 
other culprit, since Carey’s suffering and contrition had so completely 
melted her heart. But Blanche, what claim had she to mercy? She 
could not see her own boy suffer without emotion, but in the case of 
an “outsider,” she would steel herself to some purpose. ‘‘I must 
see her at once,” she repeated in a determined tone; and she gave 
the order to Lacey to “ fetch Miss Gressell,” without a tremor in her 
voice ; only the poor lady felt her colour rise as she pronounced the 
now discarded name. 

“Very well: I shall stay, then,” Carey said. Mrs. Maybanke did 
not reply, and he walked to the window, and looked absently out on 
the wilderness of leaves in garden and park, which the autumn wind 
swept remorsely onwards; while Mrs. Maybanke sat down to think 
what she should do next. 

It was evident that her part in this drama had only just begun ; 
an important part, which she was called upon to act suddenly, with- 
out time for rehearsal. She heard Carey exclaim: “ Here’s Banny!” 
and soon after the door was softly opened, and Blanche entered the 
room. 

A glance sufficed to show her what had happened. 

She became pale and scarlet by turns, and she put out her hand 
involuntarily to Carey, with an appealing look in her frightened eyes. 
She felt as though her heart had ceased to beat, with that sensation 
of terror which she remembered to have possessed her whole being 
while watching beside her aunt’s death-bed when, in the cold, grey 
hours of dawning day, the end had come. Blanche would never 
forget those two scenes of her girlhood. 

Mrs. Maybanke rose slowly from her chair. She had meant to 
say something at once, but her voice failed ‘her, and the words were 
not uttered which her brain had formed. Her face, nevertheless, 
spoke them. 

Carey had taken Banny’s hand in his with great gentleness. He 
wanted to whisper that all would be well—that she need only be 
brave and trust to him. But the sight of these two—his mother and 
his wife—meeting thus for the first time, so familiar with each other, 
yet so strangely apart—stirred emotions too overpowering for speech. 
His glance only wandered quickly from one to the other with a look 
of unspeakable tenderness. They were his dearest, his all—these 
two. 

At last Mrs. Maybanke spoke. 

“Blanche Gressell—I mean Banny—I hear that Carey and you 
are——are married F 
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She could say no more; but these lame, inadequate words had 
changed the whole situation. She was at their mercy now; she 
broke down utterly. Blanche took her hand and covered it with 
kisses. “Oh, you will forgive me!” she faltered. “It is all my fault 
—TI ought to have asked you first. I ought to have told you... . 
Oh, I am so dreadfully sorry. But sorrow is no good! Oh, Carey, 
I wish we weren’t married! . . . It didn’t matter about my being a 
governess one bit. . . I shouldn’t have minded much ; and she would 
still have loved me! And I should always have loved Carey—no 
one else—whatever happened—always, always !” 

Carey squeezed Banny’s hand very tightly. ‘ But we ave mar- 
ried,” he whispered. ‘And it will all come right. Mother shall 
hear everything.” 

Mrs. Maybanke’s anger, her just and lawful anger, all her 
carefully prepared reproaches, had melted away. Something in 
Banny’s little white face, something in her frightened look, had 
knocked so violently at her heart, that she had not been able to 
restrain her tears. She felt as though no cruel words could pass her 
lips while those large liquid eyes hung so anxiously on her face, as 
though appealing to the promise which had comforted her dying 
friend’s last days. And when Blanche’s soft mouth caressed her 
fingers, Mrs. Maybanke had completely given way. 

They sat, one on each side of her, holding her hands, while they 
told her their story. Their childish confidence in her power to advise 
and to help them was most touching to the mother. It was like 
a scene from some fairy-tale of their young days—where the Prince 
and his lady-love, being in grievous plight, do seek counsel of the 
beneficent and wonder-working old fairy ; who, first moving heaven 
and earth to do her will, completely changes their fortunes, loads 
the lovely pair with gifts, riches and long life, and sends them on 
their way blessed and rejoicing. 


But fairy days are over; the “ ivory gates and golden” are closed 
for evermore. 
They will not open to the ordinary passion-tossed mortal : 


‘¢ While the innocent child with eyes undim 
As the sky in its blueness o’er him, 
Has only to touch the portal’s rim, 
And it opens wide before him.”’ 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


** Quel jour, ma fille, que celui qui ouvre l’absence ! comment vous a-t-il paru ? 
Pour moi, je l’ai senti avec toute l’amertume et toute la douleur que j’avais 
imaginées, et que j’avais appréhendées depuis si longtemps. Quel moment que 
celui ott nous nous séparames! quel adieu et quelle tristesse d’aller chacune de 
son cété, quand on se trouve si bien ensemble !” 

Lettre de Madame de Sévigné. 

A SILENCE fell on the little group as they sat thus hand in hand 
together, Carey and Blanche watching the mother’s face till she should 
speak. She had said, “Children, I must think, I must think. Wait 
a few moments.” And they waited. 

Then she began slowly to unfold her plan. 

“Do not think me harsh, my dear children,” she said. ‘“ If what 
I propose seems hard to you, it is also very hard—harder, I think—for 
me. Children, you have laid a sad burden on your mother. But I 
have promised to be your friend, and I will help you.” She stopped, 
and Carey became rather pale. There was a fixed look of resolution 
on Mrs. Maybanke’s gentle face—a portent he dreaded to observe. 

“Ves,” she went on, “it will be hard ; and hardest for me. 
Carey, your father must never know of this! If he knew—well, 
Banny had better hear it—it would simply kill him! I, for one, will 
never tell him. I know that he could not bear it. And, lately, you 
may have noticed how he has not been able to stand the least 
worry. He is very old, children ”—her voice quivered and her eyes 
filled—“ we should like to keep his last years peaceful, free from 
trouble !_ I will keep your secret, and help you—help you both— 
for your interests now are one. But only on one condition.” 

“ Any condition, if you forgive me!” whispered Banny. Carey 
said nothing. He guessed now what was coming ; and he feared 
that he should give way. He got up hurriedly, and stood at the 
window, with his back to them. 

Mrs. Maybanke felt for him. 

“One condition only,” she repeated firmly. “And directly that 
condition ceases to bind you both, I must withdraw my help and 
my countenance from this—this Well, Blanche darling ” (kissing 
her), “I do love you very much. I won’t say anything more about 
that. You are my dear little daughter, you know; and you will help 
Carey—won’t you ?—to do what is right, whatever it may cost him. 
It will cost us all something, he knows. Here is my plan.” 

Mrs. Maybanke rose to speak ; and the figure in the window 
turned sharply to listen. His face, with the light behind it, was 
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hidden, but she could see his frame tremble; and then he drew 
himself up, as though he prepared himself to meet a shock well-nigh 
beyond his power to bear. 

“ Blanche,” said Mrs. Maybanke, in a low but distinct tone, 
*‘you must go away at once—to-morrow—to Miss Slater’s. I shall 
take you myself to Brighton ; and Carey will say good-bye to you 
here, just before we start. He will not come with us. You will stay 
at school till the Christmas vacation ; and Carey and I will come 
together and see you once, or perhaps twice, during term. You will 
spend your holidays at the Priory as usual ; and Carey—I suppose it 
must rest with Carey whether he is here all the time. But I am of 
opinion that he had better not be. You will go back to school and 
stay there, I don’t yet know for how long. It is too far off to look 
forward to, yet. And oh, dear children ”—she sank into her chair as 
she spoke, and folded Banny in her arms—“ don’t think me hard ! 
Remember that you are both young ; that you have all your lives to 
live yet. While I—I must begin now, after years and years of happy 
wedded life, to deceive the kindest of men, the most devoted of 
husbands. My peace of mind is gone ; it may perhaps never come 
back! Our trustful intercourse, so far as I, alas! am concerned, is 
dead ; and the security of my husband’s love and faith may at any 
moment be disturbed. How would he greet me did he know what 
I am contriving to hide from him? Would not his anger be 
righteous? .. . But perhaps I shall go first, ... and if so”— 
her voice was choked—‘I will tell him all, children. For I could 
not say ‘Good-bye, to meet again,’ with such a secret on my mind. 
Oh, Carey—Carey !—— ” 

But even now she uttered no reproach, only something in the 
agony of her tone seemed to stab him to the very soul. He rushed 
from the window and flung himself on his knees before her. He 
laid his head in her lap, as in the old boyish days when he had 
brought every trouble to her. ‘Oh, mother, mother, your words hurt 
me cruelly! I am punished; I am punished, mother. Mother, 
mother, it is very hard—you know that. But I promise: I promise !” 


The day passed quickly to everyone save to Mrs. Maybanke. 
The squire was in unusually good spirits, and very much inclined to 
detain her in a discussion of family matters when prayers were over, 
and they went upstairs. He called her back when Platten had left 
him, and begged her to read to him for a few minutes, for he felt no 
inclination to sleep. 

Mrs. Maybanke took up a favourite volume that lay on the little 
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table beside his bed, and selecting a passage began in a soft tone to 


read : 
And weep not, though the Beautiful decay 


Within thy heart, as daily in thine eyes ; 
Thy heart must have its Autumn, its pale skies, 
Leading mayhap to Winter’s cold dismay. 


Nor seek thou by vain effort to revive 

The Summer time, when roses were alive 

Do thou thy work—be willing to be old : 

Thy sorrow is the husk that doth infold 

A gorgeous June, for which thou need’st not strive.! 


Her voice fell, and she glanced at the old man before she turned the 
page. He was asleep—his face so calm and peaceful, with the crown 
of white hair lying on the pillow. ‘Dear Marchmont !” whispered 
Mrs. Maybanke gently. He roused himself a little: “Eh, my dear, 
what did you say? ... Yes, yes; Carey needs a wife... it 
will be lonely for him here with only us two old folks .. . and 
Banny off to-morrow.” His eyes suddenly opened widely : “ Don’t 
you agree with me, iny dear?” he said. There was a mirror opposite 
Mrs. Maybanke, and she caught her own reflection in it, sitting pale 
and weary-eyed, as she answered: “ Yes, Marchmont, yes !” 

*‘ Let’s ask down some nice girls, my dear. Think it over to- 
morrow. Lady Packville would know the right sort, the sort I 
mean. No beggars ... no beggars...” 

He turned drowsily, and she kissed him and went sorrowfully 
away. 


1 George MacDonald: Within and Without. 


(Zo be continued.) 
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MR. RUSKIN, ARTIST 
AND PUBLISHER. 


MONG the interesting figures of the time, that attract by a 
marked originality in their work—of which the species is, as 
it were, the genus—must be reckoned Mr. Ruskin. Few men excite 
sO curious an interest ; much of which is owing to a force of person- 
ality to a degree irresistible, awaking an interest even in those who 
are unfamiliar with what he may have written. This attraction it 
might be found difficult to analyse with exactness, but it exists ; and 
we find ourselves drawn towards this veteran, who for many years 
now has done nothing that has not been followed with absorbing 
attention. Finished work has ever an especial charm, and Mr. 
Ruskin’s work in every department displays an exquisite finish and 
delicacy. 

Not the least attraction of this remarkable man is the “many- 
sidedness,” as it may be called, of his gifts. Heis an art-teacher, an 
artist, a writer of exquisite English, a descriptive painter of the rarest 
power, in what had hitherto seemed to defy the power of words ; a 
philosopher ; a political economist ; a religious teacher ; a controver- 
sialist ; a humourist ; an autobiographer ; a professor ; and also, shall 
we say it?—something of an eccentric. These things have been 
all dealt with abundantly, some rather fiercely debated. How inter- 
esting, too, his scheme of the Educating Museum formed of a few 
choice and rare materials; an idea which, in an unpretending way, he 
has worked out most successfully. But there remains yet another de- 
partment to which he has brought the same energy and gifts, and which, 
after years of labour, he has crowned with extraordinary success. 

It might be expected that the taste of a gifted writer, if it be at 
all sensitive or delicate, would make itself felt in everything connected 
with his work. Peculiarities of dress are often found intimately 
associated with character ; and an accomplished manager like Mr. 
Irving exhibits his taste and feeling in other departments of his profes- 
sion besides acting. This sort of “ form and pressure ” of character 
is really a legitimate exercise, and should be exhibited to make all 
harmonious. It is strange therefore that most writers should show 
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themselves indifferent to the dress of their books, as though such 
had no concern or connection with the matter of the volume. Yet 
it is evident on a moment’s reflection that such is a portion of the 
writer’s message to his reader, and that print, paper, binding, should 
be in a certain harmony with the subject. As the apparel “oft pro- 
claims the man,” so it does the book: and the author might very 
fairly claim to inspire or direct the dress of his compositions. 

All Mr. Ruskin’s earlier volumes, “The Seven Lamps,” ‘ The 
Stones of Venice,” and the “Modern Painters,” are literally 
designed artistically, in the matter of print, paper, binding, &c. 
They have an attractive stateliness and nobility, in their large digni- 
fied size, and amplitude of page and margin ; fine clear type, and 
fine quality of paper and illustrations. They are octavos extra 
royal, or, rather, “imperial.” As we see them repose on the table, 
or on their shelves, we recognise them from their individuality of 
treatment. The tone of their grass-green or damson-tinted clothes 
has mellowed with time. They do not look so well in their 
costly official bindings. Of singular beauty, for instance, are the 
deep purple cloth covers cf “The Stones of Venice,” the ground 
embossed, the backs a rich yet simple display of gold lettering, 
clearly from a design of the author’s, and quite Venetian in character. 

Apart from their harmonious suitability to the volumes, Mr. 
Ruskin’s illustrations have extraordinary merit, and prove him to be 
an artist of the first rank. In every direction this artistic inspiration 
is felt, in the design, execution, and suitability of subject, as well as 
in the engraving. The versatility displayed, the different styles and 
subjects, are not their least merit, for we have here the most elabo- 
rately finished pictures, side by side with spirited and hasty sketches. 
We open the third volume of the “ Modern Painters,” and pause at 
the frontispiece, the well known “Land, Lake, and Cloud: near 
Como ;” an exact description, which is full of grace and poetry, 
and of the richest suggestion. It might be taken for a drawing of his 
idol’s—Turner. There are the clouds above, stored with a strange 
restless mystery and movement ; the country between, stretching 
away with an extraordinary effect of distance, while below is the 
water, with reflected objects and shadows ; the whole combination 
of “land, lake, and cloud” showing, as he intended to show, what 
exquisite effect and suggestion these three departments are capable 
of in their union. It is indeed a great picture in little, and the only 
fault is that it appears to be somewhat cramped in its area, and to 
require a yet ampler margin. The artist was particularly fortunate 
in his engravers, Armytage and Cuff, whom he justly compliments 
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in his work. ‘This beautiful picture is by the former, and the work- 
manship is really marvellous for its delicacy. We might in vain seek 
nowadays for such a performance. Our author-artist excels, as is well 
known, in minute delineation of sprays, leaves, tendrils, &c., copied 
laboriously, and yet with an amazing grace and poetry. One print, 
displayed on a delicate pearl-grey background, has a singular 
poetry, and we gaze in wonder at the finish and detail; every knot 
and bend being shown with the general air of frailty, and yet 
of strength. In his preface to Vol. III. of “Modern Painters” 
he gives all credit to his engravers for “the zeal ‘and care with 
which they have carried out the requirements in each case,” and he 
instances this very example; that beautiful drawing of a cluster of 
flowers at page 126, “ left unlettered in order not to injure the effect 
of its ground, in which Mr. Armytage has exactly facsimiled, in line 
engraving, a drawing of mine made upon a grey ground washed 
with white, and has given even the /oaded look of the body colour.” 
This is no exaggeration, and the result is almost a bit of colour, 
though really in black and white. No better illustration of his doc- 
trine could be furnished. Not less successful is he in conveying the 
reserved and antique stiffness, if we may so call it, of the old 
masters ; witness the charming Madonna of Raphael, with its 
“sweet expression of air and sunshine,” as he happily describes it. 
Turning to those handsome volumes “ The Stones of Venice,” 
we find ourselves in quite another field of illustration. Here are 
bold and effective architectural scenes, set off with colour and con- 
ceived in a true Venetian spirit. Here, too, we find a perfect 
embodiment of the theory which he has unfolded when expounding 
the charm of Prout. “Of these principles,” he writes, “ the most 
original were his familiarisation of the sentiment, while he elevated the 
subject of the picturesque. That character had been sought before his 
time either in solitude or rusticity ; to seek it ina city would have been 
deemed an extravagance ; to raise it to the height of a cathedral an 
heresy. Prout did both ; he found and proved in the busy shadows 
and sculptured gables of the continental street sources of picturesque 
delight . . . and he contrasted with the familiar circumstances of 
urban life, the majesty and the aerial elevation of the most noble 
architecture, expressing its details in a splendid accumulation.” Let 
us take the first plate of the first volume, the arches of a palace, set 
off by “ornaments” of precious marble—a delicious bit of colour, 
delightful to look on, the medallions of lake or blue having an opal- 
like iridescence. The breadth of the treatment is in wonderful 
contrast to the fanciful delicacy of his other efforts. In some other 
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plates, notably Plates VI. and XIII., the latter entitled “ Wall-veil 
decoration,” he works in sepia, imparting a glowing warmth that 
really suggests colour. Plate V., the “ Duomo of Murano,” is another 
bit of rich colouring. There is a plate too, poetically entitled “The 
Lily Capital of St. Mark’s,” in which atmospheric effect is made to 
bring out the architectural portion. 

As the artist knows, one of the most difficult things is to convey 
a satisfactory idea of minute architectural details, carvings, &Xc., 
without impairing the effect of “breadth.” This nice proportion is 
regulated by the experience of the spectator, who, standing at a 
proper distance from a cathedral, so as to take in the whole, is yet 
fully conscious of a rich abundance of details, though these are 
more or less indistinct. In one portion of his writings our author 
has explained the principle of this treatment, taking for an illustration 
alittle vignette of Turner’s, a couple of inches square, which decorates 
Rogers’s “Italy.” Here, he says, we seem to see all the carvings of 
the arches and the embossed detail of the wall represented ; yet, if 
we look close, we shall find that there is no detail, nor any attempt at 
representing such detail. The artist has merely conveyed an im- 
pression of such. In fact, if he Aad attempted a little reproduction, 
there would have been no such effect. This might seem para- 
doxical, but it is the true foundation of art workmanship, and our 
author has carried out his own principle exactly. Let us turn for 
instance to Plate XII., “Linear and Surface Gothic;” we shall find in 
the left-hand corner a delicate little sketch of a cusped arch, in which 
this idea of rich carving is conveyed without effort or delicacy by 
simple suggestiveness. ‘This sketch might be studied by all who wish 
to learn the mystery of architectural drawing. Along with this 
poetical sort of treatment we find a laborious, almost drudging study 
of dry forms, whole plates being given up to the various outlines of 
“mouldings,” curves, &c.! 

These voiumes being in every way, in subject, matter, illustration, 
garnishing, monuments of knowledge and taste, have naturally come 
to be estimated at their proper worth. The original editions may be 


1 So elaborate were what he calls ‘‘ the multitudinous letterings and references,” 
that it is not surprising to find some confusion in the arrangement. Thus, 
** several of the plates appear in the present position nearly unmeaning : 14 and 15 
for instance in Vol. III. This announcement is made in Vol. IV., and the place 
of the plates is in Vol. V.!” He, however, makes his excuse: ‘*I should have 
had the plates disproportionately crowded at last, as these two bear somewhat 
on various matters spoken ofin the third.” We find the plates in Modern Painters 
inserted by means of “‘ guards,” a rather cumbrous and inartistic fashion. Still, 
it preserves the plate for binding as something distinct from the book. 
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imitated or repeated ; nay, the old plates may be made to furnish 
new impressions, but it is a law of any effort of excellence that there 
can be no repetition of the first complete stroke. ‘They are uniques : 
the moulds are, as it were, broken. Hence the extraordinary demand 
that has set in. The Ruskin bibliography has become indeed quite 
scientific; there are graduated degrees in the excellence of the 
article ; and each renewed edition, known to be prepared under the 
inspiration of the author, though falling short of the first excellence, 
is accepted on its merits, as coming nearest, or as near as possible, to 
the original prototypes. To the author this recognition, which is not 
founded on the vulgar elements of scarcity, must be particularly 
gratifying. He himself has spoken complacently of this popularity, 
in particular reference to the edition of ‘* The Seven Lamps” pub- 
lished in 1849. “The guiée first edition, with the original plates, 
will always, I venture to say, bear a high price in the market : for 
its etchings were not only, every line of them, by my own hand, but 
bitten also by myself, with savage carelessness (I being then, as now, 
utterly scornful of all sorts of art dependent on blotches or burrs or 
any other ‘process’ than that of steady hand and true line) ; out of 
which disdain, nevertheless, some of the plates came into effects 
both right and good for their purpose.” We like the quaint and 
satisfactory style of this, “the quite first edition,” &c. Better still is 
what he said in 1878, which has a justifiable cynicism mingled with 
satisfaction : 

“ T have no time nor sight now for the revision of old plates, and 
besides I own to a very enjoyable pride in making the first editions 
of my books valuable to their possessors, who found out before other people 
that these writings and drawings really were good for something.” 

When we find a well-bound copy of one of the first or second 
editions of “‘ Modern Painters” or ‘‘ The Stones of Venice” in a 
bookseller’s list priced at £30 or £50, we can imagine that an 
author would be less than human if he did not look in some way to 
satisfying this demand to his own profit. It seems scarcely credible 
that there should be found owners of copies to claim that a sort of 
contract had been entered into with them, that the value of their 
property should not be impaired by issuing new editions ; and yet 
Mr. Hamilton Bruce, a buyer of the fine edition of ‘‘ Modern 
Painters” issued in 1873, complained bitterly when the announce- 
ment of another edition in 1889 was made, that “ faith had not been 
kept with purchasers.” The Preface to the former edition, it was 
urged, contained an undertaking, signed by Mr. Ruskin, shat it was 
the last edition of the book in its complete form. This, of course, was 
taking a purely commercial view, the complaint being that the value 
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of one edition was seriously affected by the publication of another. 
The work being thus treated as “ wares,” it seems to me that the 
answer made on behalf of Mr. Ruskin was quite satisfactory ; as the 
real question at issue was whether the value of the property Aad been 
impaired. “Mr. Ruskin’s promise,” wrote Mr. Collingwood on his 
behalf to the “Scots Observer,” “has been kept to the letter. Many 
of the most important original plates are represented in this edition 
by copies which, as any one will see who takes the trouble to com- 
pare them, are only as “moonlight unto sunlight,” and though the 
printing of the old plates has been most carefully done, every book- 
seller and print-collector knows that the last states of a plate are 
worse than the first, at any rate do not fetch the same price; and the 
earlier editions remain unapproached. What is more, the new ten- 
guineas 1889 edition is already sold out, and fetching seventeen 
guineas, which means that the new copies are being so rapidly 
absorbed that early impressions will retain, or very soon regain, their 
premium. So that not only has Mr. Ruskin kept his promise, but 
the book-speculators will probably be able to keep up their profits.” 

While preparing what he so modestly describes as ‘‘ An Essay 
on the Architecture of Venice,” he had assisted his studies with a 
number of carefully-made, beautiful drawings of the various monu- 
ments or portions of monuments. These were of large size, many in 
water-colour, and highly finished. They had, moreover, this striking 
distinction, that they were representative ; that is, the objects selected 
were types ; for each picture, in addition to its own artistic claims, 
illustrated generally some prominent features of Venetian archi- 
tecture. These he intended using to set off his “ essay,” but there 
were difficulties in the reduction of the size, and his own sumptuous 
tastes made him conceive the idea of issuing them in the original 
condition. Accordingly in 1851 he sent out a characteristic 
prospectus, written in that excellent, interesting style of his, which is 
often found effective in even trifles of ephemeral interest. At the 
end of the first volume of “The Stones of Venice” there appears 
this advertisement : 


MR. RUSKIN’S ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE STONES OF VENICE. 
Preparing for publication, in twelve parts, folio imperial size, 
Price ONE GUINEA each, 
Examples of the 
ARCHITECTURE OF VENICE, 
selected and drawn to measuremeng from the edifices, 
By JOHN RuSsKIN,! 
Author of ‘* Seven Lamps of Architecture” and *‘ Modern Painters.” 





’ The author’s knowledge of the resources of the language with many little 
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PROSPECTUS. 

Mr. Ruskin has found it impossible to reduce to the size of an octavo volume 
all the sketches made to illustrate his intended Essay on Venetian Architecture ; 
at least without loss of accuracy in detail; he has thought it better to separate 
some of the plates from the text, than either to throw the latter into a folio form, 
or diminish the fidelity of the drawings. The subjects which are absolutely 
necessary to the understanding of the essay will alone therefore be reduced, and 
published with the text; the rest will be engraved on the size of the drawings, 
and will form a separate work which, though referred to in the text, will not be 
essential to the reading of it. The essay will thus be made accessible in a form 
involving the least possible expense to the general reader, and those who may be 
more deeply interested in the subject may possess the book of illustrations executed 
on a scale large enough for the expression of all details. 

A short explanatory text will be given with each number of the large plates, 
so as to save the trouble of reference to erratic notices in the essay. 

In order to prevent future disappointment, Mr. Ruskin wishes it expressly to 
be observed that very few of the drawings will be of entire buildings. carly ail 
the subjects are portions of buildings, drawn with the single purpose of giving per- 
fect examples of their architecture, but not pictorial arrangements. Many, how- 
ever, of the subjects wili be found to possess much picturesque value, especially 
those mezzo-tinted, but others will be separate details, capitals, cornices, or other 
ornaments, which can possess interest only for those who desire to enter earnestly 
into the subject of Venetian Architecture. The chief value of the plates will be 
their almost servile accuracy, a merit which will be appreciated when the build- 
ings themselves are no more, and they perish daily. 

Each part will consist of Five Plates, engraved by the first artists, and as 
nearly as possible facsimiles of Mr. Ruskin’s original drawings, but of mixed 
character; some will be finished mezzo-tints, some tinted lithographs, and some 
mere woodcuts or line engravings like Plates X. and XI. of the octavo volume. 
There will be at least one mezzo-tint in each number. 

The first part will shortly appear, and the work will be completed as rapidly 
as possible; but the author cannot pledge himself to any stated time for the 
appearance of the parts. 

Fifty India proofs only will be taken on Atlas folio, price Two Guineas each 
part, and only a limited number of plain impressions will be printed in the first 
instance, which will be appropriated to subscribers. 

Subscribers’ names will be received by Messrs. SMITH, ELDER & Co., 
65 Cornhill, and by Messrs. PAUL Dominic CoLNAcHI & Co., Publishers to Her 
Majesty, Pall Mall East. Specimens of the work to be seen at both publishers’. 


It is to be lamented that this project was not completed, for 
nothing can exceed the interest and fine colouring of these works. 
Valuable as they are as architectural records, drawn to scale, &c., 
they are also full of the author’s poetry. They have a depth, and a 
breadth too, which is extraordinary, and scarcely ever found in 
“Chromo” work. Here, again, the author’s inspiration and personal 
direction is conspicuous. They are, indeed, dreams of beauty, and, 


forcible “‘ turns ” and devices, is shown by the novel position of the word ‘* by,’ 
for which a good deal could be said. 
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by a wonderful art, the view of a single pillar or capital filling the 
picture, seems to convey the whole significance of a building and of 
Venetian architecture itself. Here, indeed, comes in the note of the 
true artist. For the ordinary designer is attracted by the charm of a 
building, or some portions of a building, and proceeds to make an 
effective drawing of it. But how much more valuable and instructive 
is a drawing which has an object typical, as it were, of the rest, 
which is not a mere accident, but the essence—the abstract of 
many patterns. 

The true “ Ruskinian ” will think, with a sort of anguish, that 
these stray copies could have been secured for five or six pounds ; 
I have seen copies for three, which might once have been thought a 
high figure. These speedily disappeared, and no more “turned up” 
in that unlicensed way ; the wary or “knowing ones” had quietly 
secured them. Now they are zntrouvad/e, and the prices asked are 
extraordinary. 

In his preface to “The Stones of Venice,” he dwells at greater 
length on this project, which must have been a favourite one 
with him. 

“It was of course inexpedient,” he says, ‘‘to reduce drawings of 
crowded details to the size of an octavo volume. I do not say im- 
possible, but inexpedient: requiring infinite pains on the part of the 
engraver, with no result, except further pains to the beholder. And 
as, on the other hand, folio books are not easy reading, I determined 
to separate the text and the irreducible plates. I have given with 
the principal text all the illustrations absolutely necessary to the 
understanding of it ; and, in the detached work, such additional 
text as had special reference to the larger illustrations. 

“A considerable number of these larger plates were at first 
intended to be executed in tinted lithography ; but, finding the result 
unsatisfactory, I have determined to prepare the principal subjects 
from mezzo-tinting, a change of method requiring two new drawings 
to be made of every subject ; one, a carefully-penned outline for the 
etcher, and then a finished drawing upon the etching. This work 
does not proceed fast ; while I am also occupied with the completion 
of the text ; but the numbers of it will appear as fast as I can prepare 
them.” Then, speaking of his “‘ Modern Painters” : 

“Tn the illustrations of the body of the work itself, I have used any 
kind of engraving which seemed suited to the subjects: line and 
mezzo-tint in steel, with mixed lithograph and woodcuts, at consider- 
able loss of uniformity in the appearance of the volume, but I hope 
with advantage in recording the character of the architecture it 
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describes. And both in the plates and the text I have aimed chiefly 
at clear intelligibility.” 

It is certainly to be lamented that the work was not carried on to 
the close, for it would have been an extraordinary testimony to his 
genius. But the labour of superintendence, the “inspiration” 
which he would have felt himself bound to supply at every step of its 
progress, would have entailed overwhelming strain. 

It seemed a little hard that this hearty, growing appreciation 
should benefit every one all round—reader, dealer, traffickers of all 
kinds—save and except the author. He was a political economist to 
a certain extent ; and, though some of his theories in this direction 
are a little extravagant, and excite a smile, much that he has written 
in his persuasive style on this dry subject commends its truth and 
good sense. It was in 1871 that he put into actual practice one 
of his favourite theories, a most remarkable and original departure, 
which was at first scoffed at by “ the trade,” but which has undoubt- 
edly proved successful. It was natural, indeed, that one whose taste 
had so thoroughly impregnated the arrangement of his works, whose 
inspiration was found in the print, paper, shape, binding, and illus- 
trations, should go a little further, and ask that the “pay” for these 
labours should not be intercepted, but handed directly to the work- 
man. It was thus that he started as publisher of his own works. He 
found a useful auxiliary in Mr. George Allen, an engraver of no mean 
talent, who engraved all the large plates in the “ Proserpina,” with 
not a few in his other books. This artist, whom he pleasantly styled 
“my shopman,” was established at Heathfield Cottage, Keston, Kent, 
which for a time became the “ imprint ” of the new firm. Later the 
place was changed to the better known “Sunnyside, Orpington, 
Kent,” a pleasing name, probably devised by our author. ‘‘The 
Sunnyside Press” will be well known to future bibliophiles.' 

In this year (1871) Mr. Ruskin expounded his plans. “It has 
long been in my mind to make some small beginning of resistance 
to the system of irregular discount in the bookselling trade—not in 
hostility to booksellers, but, as I think they will find eventually, with 
a just regard to their interest, as well as that of authors. Every 
volume of this series of my collected works will be sold to the trade 
without any discount or allowance on quantity, at such a fixed price 
as will allow both author and publisher a moderate profit on each 
volume. It will be sold to the trade only, who can then fix such 
further profit on it as they deem fitting, for retail. Every volume 


? The favourite Ruskinian printers have been the Spottiswoodes for the 
grander books, and Messrs, Hazell, Watson & Viney for the smaller ones. 
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will be clearly printed and thoroughly well bound; on such con- 
ditions the price to the public, allowing full profit to the retailer, may 
sometimes reach, but ought never to exceed, half a guinea ; nor do I 
wish it to be less. I will fully state my reasons for this procedure in 
the June number of ‘ Fors Clavigera.’ The price of this first volume 
to the trade is seven shillings.”! 

A year later, in January 1872, he invited the reader’s attention 
to a notice sent out with each volume of the revised series, announc- 
ing bluntly, “I mean to sell my own books at a price from which 
there shall be no abatement, namely, eighteen shillings the volume, 
and twenty-seven shillings and sixpence the illustrated ones ; and 
that my publisher, Mr. G. Allen, Sunnyside, Orpington, Kent, will 
supply them at the price, without abatement, carriage paid, to any 
person in town or country, on remittance of the price. This absolute 
refusal of credit or abatement is only the carrying out of a part of 
my general method of political economy; and I adopt this system 
of sale because I think authors ought not to be too proud to sell 
their own books any more than painters to sell their own pictures. 
I intend the retail dealer to charge twenty shillings for the plain 
volumes, and thirty shillings for the others. If he declines offering 
them that percentage, it is for the public to judge how much he gets 
usually.” 

Again, in his “ Fors Clavigera,” addressing workmen, or working 
men, he tells them: 

“TI choose that you shall have them decently printed, on cream- 
coloured paper, and with a margin underneath on which you can 
write if you like. It costsme ten pounds to print a thousand copies, 
a thousand sixpences are twenty-five pounds ; when you have bought 
a thousand ‘Fors’ of me I shall therefore have five pounds for my 
trouble, and my single shopman, Mr. Allen, five pounds for his; we 
won’t work for less, either of us. And I mean to sell my large 
books, henceforth, in the same way—well printed, well bound, at a 
fixed price; and the trade may charge a proper and acknowledged 
profit for their trouble in retailing the book. That is what I call 
legitimate business.” 

And during these five years, though the result was meagre, he 
considered that the experiment had been, on the whole, successful. 
Alas! he needed some encouragement for his efforts, artistic as well 


? In subsequent notices some parts of this plan, especially as regards pur- 
chasers and prices, were altered ; the trade not accepting the offer of sale to them 
only, and the trouble and difficulty of revising text and preparing plates proving 
much greater than Mr. Ruskin had expected. 
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as philanthropic; and the lavish generosity of his charities had 
diminished his fortune by more than half. There is something 
piteous in the pleading he makes on this occasion, as well as in the 
confession, forced from him, that he is “making more haste to be 
poor than is prudent.” Of £70,000 in cash, half had vanished ! 

“As also during my battles with the booksellers, I have been 
hitherto losing considerably by my books (last year, for instance, 
paying three hundred and ninety-eight pounds to my assistant, Mr. 
Burgess, alone, for plates and wood-cuttings, and making a profit on 
the whole year’s sale of fifty pounds) . . . and it is very clear that 
I am too enthusiastically carrying out my own principles, and making 
more haste to be poor than is prudent. . . . The battle with the 
booksellers, however, is now nearly won; and the publishing accounts 
will soon show better balances.” ‘“ The battle with the booksellers 
was won,” and that was some encouragement. 

Some time later an article which appeared in Mr. Yates’s paper, 
The World, entitled ‘“ Ruskin to the Rescue,” acknowledged the 
service he had done to literary men, and drew from him the following 
characteristic defence of his system : 


THE PUBLICATION OF BOOKs. 

Corpus Christi, Oxford, Fune 6th, 1875. 
S1r,—I am very grateful for the attention and candour with which you have 
noticed my effort to introduce a new method of publishing. Will you allow 
me to explain one or two points in which I am generally misunderstood. 1. How 
many authors are strong enough to do without advertisements? None, while 
advertisement is the practice. But let it become the fashion to announce once 
for all in a monthly Circular (‘* Publishers’,” for instance), the public will simply 
refer to that for all that they want to know. Such advertisement I use now and 
always would. 2. Why has he determined to be his own publisher? I wish 
entirely to resist the practice of writing for money early in life. I think an author's 
business requires as much training as a musician’s, and that as soon as he can 
really write well, there would always, for a man of worth and sense, be found 
capital enough to enable him to be able to print, say, a hundred pages of his 
careful work, which if the public were pleased with they would soon enable him 
to print more. I do not think young men should rush into print, nor old ones 
modify their books to please publishers. 3. And it seems to me, considering that 
the existing excellent books in the world would, if they were heaped together in 
a great town, over-top the cathedral; but at any age a man should think long 

before he invites his neighbours to listen to his sayings on any subject whatever. 
What I do, therefore, is only in the conviction, foolish, egotistic, whatever you 
like to call it, but firm, that I am writing what is needful and useful for my fellow- 
creatures ; that if it is so they will in due time discover it, and that before due 
time I don’t want it discovered. And it seems to me that nosound scholar or true 
well-wisher to the people about him would write in any temper. I mean to be 
paid for my work if it is worth payment, not otherwise, and it seems to me my 
mode of publication is the proper method of ascertaining that fact. I had much 

more to say but no more time, and am, Sir, very respectfully yours, 
JOHN RUSKIN. 
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All which is persuasively put. But, with deference to the in- 
genious author, this theory of “every writer his own publisher” 
will hardly answer in practice. It may answer with a Ruskin as it 
would with a Dickens or a Tennyson, after their fame is won. But 
the old rules of trade will hold, and selling and buying is an art to 
be learned, which absorbs all one’s time and labour, and in which 
skill and knowledge alone will earn money. There is something 
unpractical in the idea that a public wanting books would send for 
the “ Publishers’ Circular” to consult! Nothing of the kind ever 
happens. The public takes no trouble, sends for nothing, rather 
requires everything to be sent to it. The “ discount” practice too 
is a necessary element in all trading, advantageous to both parties, as 
the seller will always find it profitable to dispose of a larger quantity 
at a slight reduction. Again, as the transactions in Mr. Ruskin’s 
wares have now grown into a large business, it would seem that our 
author has, after all, to avail himself of the services of the publisher. 
Mr. Dickens’s publishers, and Lord Tennyson’s, work as carefully 
for them as though the novelist and publisher had published for 
themselves. Again it may be asked, how can a man of less degree 
publish for himself? He must have learnt to publish ; and if so, it 
will take up all his time, and he will be unable to write. 

We turn now to his great Re-imprint, “The Seven Lamps,” 
the whole of whose fourteen plates were etched, as well as drawn, by 
Mr. Ruskin’s own hand; “the last of them in my wash-hand basin, at 
La Cloche, of Dijon,” the author quaintly tells us. In comparing the 
different editions, the genuine first one will be identified by the inscrip- 
tion in the left-hand corner : “J. R. del. e¢ s¢..” whereas the succeeding 
editions have only “J. R. del.,” with the name of the engraver, 
R. P. Cuff, in the right-hand corner. In his Preface Mr. Ruskin 
gives us these interesting particulars: 

‘* Every apology is due to the reader for the hasty and imperfect 
execution of the plates. . . . So far, however, as their coarseness 
and rudeness admit, the plates are valuable, being either copies of 
memoranda made upon the spot, or (Plates IX. and XI.) enlarged 
and adapted from daguerreotypes, taken under my own superinten- 
dence. Unfortunately the great distance from the ground of the window, 
which is the subject of Plate [X., renders even the daguerreotype indis- 
tinct, and I cannot answer for the accuracy of any of the mosaic details, 
more especially of those surrounding the window, and which I rather 
imagine, in the original, to be sculptured in relief. ‘The general pro- 
portions are, however, studiously preserved ; she spirals of the shafts 
are wanted, and the effect of the whole is as near that of the thing 
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itself as is necessary for the purposes of illustration, for which the 
plate is given. For the accuracy of the rest I can answer, even to 
the cracks in the stones, and the number of them, and though the 
looseness of the drawing, and picturesque character which is neces- 
sarily given by an endeavour to draw old buildings as they actually 
appear, may perhaps diminish their credit for architectural veracity, 
they will do so unjustly.” How interesting is this ; how nicely and 
picturesquely chosen the language! As we look at the pictures again 
after reading the passage, they seem to have a new, vivid meaning. 
For the new second edition the conscientious author literally 
cancelled all his plates, and had them re-etched, as we have seen, 
by a professional artist—Mr. Cuff—with the exception of No. IX. 
For this he prepared a new drawing, which was placed in the hands 
of Mr. Armytage, who furnished the exquisitely-finished plate which 
now serves as frontispiece. Again the author modestly depreciates 
his own work. “Mr. Cuffs plates,” he said, introducing them, 
“‘retain as far as possible the appearance of the original sketches, 
but remedying the defects which resulted in the first edition from my 
careless etching.” In the third edition, issued in “mottled-grey” paper 
boards with the title-page reproduced on the cover—the whole 
printed on “ Whatman” paper, and the price raised from one guinea 
to two—there was no alteration. The plates he again praises as “as 
good for all practical purposes as his own, and much more admirable 
as pieces of careful and singular engraver’s skill. For the original 
method of etching was not easily imitated by straightforward engrav- 
ing. When I use the needle point directly on the steel I never allow 
any burr or mystery of texture (see the plates by my own hand in 
‘Modern Painters’) ; but in these architectural notes of ‘ Shadow,’ 
I wanted more spaces of gloom got easily, and so used a process 
shown me (I think by a German engraver, my memory fails me about 
it now) in which, the ground being laid very soft, a piece of tissue 
paper is spread over it, on which one draws with a hard pencil, seeing 
when the paper is lifted, approximately, what one has got of shadow. 
The pressure of the point removes the wax, which sticks to the 
tissue paper, and leaves the surface of the plate in the degree open 
to the acid. The effect thus obtained is a kind of mixture of 
mezzo-tint etching, and except by such skill as Mr. Cuff possessed in 
a peculiar degree, not to be imitated in any other manner. The 
vignette frontispiece is also an excellent piece of work by Mr. 
Armytage, to whose skill the best illustrations of ‘ Modern Painters’ 
owe not only their extreme delicacy, but their permanence. Some of 
his plates, which I am about to re-issue with portions of the work 
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separately, arranged according to their subjects, show scarcely any loss 
of brightness for any use hitherto made of them.” 

Mr. Allen explains in a note that “ steel was good in those days, 
and did not want anything more done to it.” These steels have stood 
wonderfully well, and up to the present time (Sept. 1889) have not 
been retouched. 

The conventional idea of a “plate” is as of something to be glanced 
at as we turn over the leaves of a volume ; it may detain us a minute 
or so. Inthe common illustration of commerce there is little more 
than can be exhausted in that space. But these Ruskinian plates are 
rich and suggestive in every way ; they are stored with the writer’s 
thoughts—his work and inspiration ; the engravers have put on ¢heir 
suggestions. Each are precious, and may be studied like the text 
itself. The author, on this point of the “steel,” then makes this 
shrewd, sagacious forecast, though now nine years ago: 

*‘ But, having now all my plates in my own possession, I will take 
care that none are used past the time they will properly last, and 
even the present editions of these old books (1880) can never 
become cheap, though they will be, I trust in time, all sufficiently 
accessible.” 

When we consider the thought, deliberation, art, cost, imported into 
these tomes, that every point is an artistic expression of some kind,! 
we cannot wonder that handsome prices are asked. The books are, in 
fact, treasures, much like those rare stones and “ bits” of artistic 
work which are found in his museum. They are good iz omnibus— 
paper, print, designs, binding—and will grow in value. 

In “The Friendship’s Offering ” for 1843, at p. 72, will be found 
a plate representing the Chateau d’Amboise, in illustration of his 
poem, “ ‘The Broken Chain,” engraved by Goodall. On this early 
effort its designer could afford to be merry nearly fifty years later. 
“The second thing of specific meaning that went on in Leamington 
was the highly-laboured drawing of the Chateau of Amboise, out of my 
head,” representing the castle as about 700 feet above the river (it is 
perhaps eighty or ninety, with sunset light on it, in imitation of 
Turner), and some steps and balustrades (which are not there) 

1 Thus: ‘On the cover of this volume ” (Zhe Seven Lamps) *‘ the reader will 
find some figure outlines of the same period and character, from the floor of San 
Miniato, at Florence. I have to thank its designer, Mr. W. Harry Rogers, for 
his intelligent arrangement of them, and graceful adaptation of the connecting 
arabesque.” This tasteful cover, which the bibliopbile will lament to have to 
sacrifice on officially binding his treasure, is ‘‘ of embossed cloth boards, of a deep 


claret colour, with the top edge gilt, and lettered up the back ‘The Seven Lamps, 
&c.’” Here the binding speaks. 
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going down to the river, in imitation of Turner, with the fretwork of 
St. Hubert’s Chapel, done very carefully in my own way—I thought 
perhaps a little better than Turner. This drawing, and the poem 
which it was to illustrate, after being beautifully engraved by Goodall, 
turned out afterwards equally salutary exercises, proving to me that 
in those directions of imagination I was even a worse blockhead 
than Agassiz himself.” 

In 1880 Mr. Quaritch was offering first editions of the volumes of 
* Modern Painters,” 1843—1846—1860, in the “original cloth,” for 
£36. Copies of the more recent issue were selling for £17. 175.! 
“a remarkable copy,” says the bibliophile, “ admirably suited to a 
fastidious collector who desires first editions of Ruskin’s works.” 
Vol. I. was not only “the absolutely first edition,” but also the first 
edition issued in the larger size, which was found necessary for 
Vol. II. For “The Stones of Venice,’’ original edition, £5. 5s. 
was asked; for “The Seven Lamps,” £9. 9s., the second edition, 
48. tos. (many, we are told, prefer the second edition). ' 


1RUSKIN (J.) EXAMPLES OF THE ARCHITECTURE OF VENICE, 
Selected and Drawn to Measurement from the Edifices, Sixteen Plates, with 
Preface and Descriptive Letterpress. 1851. Imp. folio. THE THREE 
ParTs, being all that were ever published. The following is a List of the 
Plates : 

Part I. 

1. The Ducal Palace-—Twentieth Capital. 
2. Arabian Windows in Campo Santa Maria Mater Domini. 

»> 3+ Byzantine Capitals, from Torcello and St. Mark's. 
4. Cornice Moulding, from a Tomb in the Church of SS. Giovanni e 
Paolo. 

»» 5+ The Ducal Palace.—Compartments in the Central Balcony. ° 

5a. Ditto.—Sections of the Southern Balcony. 


ParT II. 
6. St. Mark’s,—Southern Portico. 
7. Ditto.—Details of the Lily Capitals. 
», 8. Byzantine Ruin, in Rio di ca’ Foscari. 
9 
fe) 


Plate 


Ditto Ditto. 


»» 10. Palace in Rio di ca’ Foscari.—Conjectural Restoration. 
Part III. 
Plate 11. Door Heads, from ca’ Contarini Porta di Ferro; and in Campo S, 


Margarita. 
», 12. Ditto. In Ramo Dirimpetto Mocenigo. 
13. Door Heads. In Campiello della Chiesa, San Luca. 
»» 14. Ca’ Bernardo Mocenigo.—Capital of Window Shafts. 
»» 15. The Ducal Palace.—Renaissance Capitals of the Loggia. 


Fine copy in blue morocco extra, gilt tops, UNCUT, with all the original covers 
preserved, £36. 
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We must now introduce the last grand edition of the “ Modern 
Painters,” a large and serious operation, successfully planned 
and carried out. A fine copy of the work of 1855, with an inscrip- 
tion in the authors hand, “To Dante Gabriel Rossetti, with 
John Ruskin’s affectionate regards, January 15, 1856,” described 
as “Unique!” was sold for #45. The new edition was thus 
heralded : 


Uniform with the New Edition of ‘* The Stones of Venice,” a new and com- 
plete edition of John Ruskin’s ‘*‘ Modern Painters.” In five volumes, with all the 
87 illustrations, besides three hitherto unpublished (*‘ The Lake of Zug,” ‘‘ Dawn 
after the Wreck,” and ‘‘ Chateau de Blois ”), etched by Mr. Ruskin and mezzo- 
tinted by the late Thomas Lupton, previously intended for the fifth volume, 
cloth, £6. 6s. Three of the nine plates that were destroyed have been care- 
fully reproduced from early proofs of those originally etched by the author’s own 
band, and the others re-engraved by the best engravers. Of the remainder, all 
are in good state, and the results obtained by careful printing are such as to 
justify the publisher’s expectations as to the success of the work from an artistic 
point of view ; the larger margins of this edition also making the plates more 
effective. The text will be that of the last (1873) edition, with all the author's 
subsequent notes. A limited number of special copies will be printed on hand. 
made paper, with the plates on India paper, price raised to twelve guineas, Some 
extra copies will be printed of Vol. V., in order to supply the wants of those whose 
sets are incomplete, there having been no second edition of that volume, as was 
the case with Vols. III. and IV., in 1867 and 1868. These copies will contain 
the additional plates as issued with the entire work. Price three guineas. — 
N.B.—This volume will not be reprinted separately after these extra copies are 
disposed of. 

Also a companion Volume, containing a Complete Index and Collation of 
Different Editions. Price 14s. ; hand-made paper copies, 21s. This work will 
be uniform in size with the above, and being also in active preparation, it will, it 
is hoped, be published simultaneously with it. It has been undertaken by the 
compiler of the recent index to ‘‘ The Stones of Venice,” and no labour will be 
spared to make it thorough. As in the case of the index to ‘*The Stones of 
Venice,” the references will be to chapter and section as well as to page, and the 
work will thus be of equal value to owners of old editions, or even of separate 
volumes of ‘‘ Modern Painters.” In view of this it will be sold separately. The 
volume will also contain a bibliographical account of the different editions of 
‘*Modern Painters” from 1843-1873, and a collation of all their variations, 
including passages omitted from the earlier by the later editions, &c., &c. 


His admiration for Prout is well known, and certainly his “ views ” 
and sketches are charming, from his ease and facility, and the simple 
means with which effects are produced. The sketcher will be grate- 
ful to have this piece of advice before him : 


“¢ Prout’s chalk and pencil drawings are unrivalled. . . . If you want 
the picturesque character of architecture, and to be able to sketch fast, you cannot 
do better than take Prout for your exclusive master. . . . Donot try to 


Proutise Nature, but draw what you see with Prout’s simple method and firm 
lines.” 
VOL. CCLXVIII, NO, I910, L 
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The following are interesting : 

PROUT’S (S.) EASY LESSONS (COLOURED) IN LANDSCAPE DRAW- 
INGS, Picturesque old houses, cottages, churches, porches, waterfalls, bridges, 
boats, coast scenery, 40 coloured and plain plates, consisting of 100 studies 
arranged progressively from the first principles in the manner of chalk, to the 
finished landscape colours. 1817 

PROUT’S (S.) NEW DRAWING BOOK IN THE MANNER OF CHALK, 
12 views in the West of England of picturesque cottages at Exeter, Eastbourne, 
Tavistock, Lynmouth, Pennycross, &c. Ackermann, 1819 

PROUT’S (S.) VIEWS IN THE NORTH OF ENGLAND, 12 plates of 
picturesque studies of old houses, castles, ruins, mills, &c., at York, Runwich, 
Ayton, Peak Cavern, &c. Ackermann, 1821 

PROUT’S (S.) PICTURESQUE STUDIES OF COTTAGES, old houses, 
castles, bridges, ruins, &c., in the manner of chalk, 18 views at Totnes, 
Bridestow, Craigmiller, Minehead, Winchelsea, St. Michael’s Mount, Tamer- 
ton, Norham, &c. Ackermann, 1816 

PROUT’S (S.) STUDIES OF BOATS AND COAST SCENERY, 16 plates 
of boats and craft and picturesque views in the Isle of Wight, Deal, Brighton, 
Hastings, Eastbourne, the Thames, &c. Ackermann, 1816 

PROUT’'S (S.) BITS FOR BEGINNERS, 21 plates, with 100 studies of rustic 
scenery, picturesque old houses, cottages, ruins, castles, churches, porches, 
archways, bridges, waterfalls, &c. Ackermann, 1817 


In this last “ Bits for Beginners,” the dash and careless brilliancy 
are Gelightful. ‘‘ Beginners,” forsooth! As we turn over some of 
his delightful volumes, we are amazed at the versatility of the artist. 

Long before Mr. Ruskin entered on his course as an official 
teacher in formal works, he was scattering his theories, in less pre- 
tentious shapes, contributing largely to what may be termed the 
artistic serials of the day. Diligent explorers have long been on this 
track, and have found many an agreeable and characteristic essay in 
‘‘ Friendship’s Offering,” and other publications of the kind. Verses 
and versicles were then a favourite pastime with him.! 

In Heath’s “ Book of Beauty” there is one original poem by our 


author. 


1 The AMARANTH Miscellany of Original Prose and Verse, containing two 
poems by Ruskin, ‘The Recreant” and ‘‘The Wreck.”” Sm. fol. cl. gt. ed. 
scarce, 18s. 6d. 1839 

FRIENDSHIP’S OFFERING, complete set, from 1831 to 1844, containing Saltz- 
burg, Fragments from a Metrical Journal (two pieces not included in the collected 
volume of poems), The Months, the Last Smile, Leoni, A Legend of Italy (this 
has never been reprinted), The Scythian Grave, Remembrance, a Scythian Ban- 
quet Song, Aristodemus at Platza, The Scythian Guest, The Broken Chain, five 
parts, to * * * (to Adele), The Tears of Psammenicus, The Two Paths, The Old 
Waterwheel, Farewell, The Departed Light, Agonia, The Last Song of Arion, 
The Hills of Carrara, the Battle of Montenotte, A Walk in Chamouni (these two 
last have each an illustration by the author). 13 vols., r2mo. mor., and 1 vol., 
Svo, cl., all in the original binding ; together 14 vols., very scarce, £4. 4s. 1831-44 
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More interesting is it to light on “ London’s Architectural Maga- 
zine,” with its numerous papers on “‘ The Poetry of Architecture,’ 
signed “ Kataphusin” (J. Ruskin), during the years 1834-38 
Nearly fifty years later he declared they contained “ sentences nearly 
as well put together as any I have done since.” 

It has always seemed to me that there is a curious likeness 
between Mr. Ruskin’s temperament and work and that of Richard 
Wagner. There are the same glowing enthusiasm that never flags ; 
the same abundant powers of expression. Both were Reformers on 
a vast scale, and both, encountering opposition and scornful ridicule 
at starting, overcame all opponents, and succeeded in subduing their 
contemporaries into acceptance of their doctrines. Both were apostles 
of romance. Wagner was a poet and dramatist, a prose writer of 
power and glowing periods, as well as a composer ; indeed, he might 
be considered the Turner of musicians. Mr. Ruskin, as we have seen, 
excels in many arts. Both were combative and scornful in contro- 
versy. Both were followed by bitter animosities. Wagner’s music 
suggests Ruskin’s prose. Both have the same affection for legends 
and legendary art, which they assume to be the basis of all that is 
intrinsically dramatic or ennobling. There is a curious similarity 
too, in the vehemence with which they assailed old-established demi- 
gods: Wagner attacking what he called “the pigtail school,” the 
conventional forms used by Mozart, Haydn, &c. ; while Ruskin, as we 
know, demolished and pulverised the long revered painters of the 
English school. 

We should like to show some ordinary outsider the little collec- 
tion of Turner’s sepia studies—a rather ordinary-looking book—and 
then give him the following to read: 

TURNER’S LIBER STUDIORUM. 
492 A fine perfect set of the 71 plates, with large margins, bound over 50 years 
since, in two vols., oblong folio, 200 guineas. 

A complete set of these beautiful plates in perfect condition and as issued by 
Turner himself is now extremely difficult to obtain. Single plates when sold by 
auction bring from £3 to £75 each, and the rarest of them, such as Ben Arthur, 
fEsacus and Hesperia, Solway Moss, &c., seldom occur for sale. At a recent 
sale at Christie’s, a complete set, broken up and sold separately, realised over 
£900, although the plates were by no means all in the finest states. This copy 
as now offered must be considered a bargain, especially as it contains particularly 
good impressions of the rarest subjects, the Ben Arthur and sacus being together 
worth at least £50. 

Two hundred guineas for a thin oblong folio! This price, how- 
ever, is really owing to the incessant preaching of Mr. Ruskin. Indeed, 
even the detached small engravings from Turner’s pictures, which he 


furnished for the Ports and various Towns of England, and which 
L2 
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are often seen in the windows of dealers’ shops, are truly beautiful. 
Nothing can be more suggestive or stored with ideas. This appears 
to convey not merely the general conformation and outline of the 
place, but also the tone, the habitual skies, and what corresponds 
to expression in the human face. Not the least charm is the en- 
graving, rich and delicate, the work of the artist before named, 
Lupton, who brought the same gifts to the interpretation of Mr. 
Ruskin’s own drawings. 

Some years ago a scheme was arranged for bringing out a series of 
Turner vignette water-colour drawings, which were to be repro- 
duced as exactly as possible. Mr. Ruskin favoured this design and 
gave a warm testimonial to the success of the attempts that were 
made. It is difficult, however, to join in this approval. There 
seemed to be a stiffness and harshness in these mustard-and-lake 
tintings ; the blending mellowness of the artist and his other graces 
were lacking, though the attempt was very nearly being successful. 

Another artist whom Mr. Ruskin has done much for, is the late 
Samuel Prout. ‘The artistic amateur owes him a debt of gratitude for 
this introduction to the most entertaining and interesting of artists. 

Returning now to the “ Modern Painters (Parts 1 and 2): Their 
Superiority in the Art of Landscape Painting to all the Ancient 
Masters, by a Graduate of Oxford ; 8vo,” within seven years there 
were no less than five editions of this portion of the work, viz., in 
1844, 1846, 1848, and 1851. With the third edition there were two 
changes made. The words, “Superiority to all the ancient,” &c., 
were omitted, no doubt as going beyond his meaning, which was that 
some modern painters excelled the ancients. The other change was 
the enlargement of the work to imperial octavo size, to match with 
the later volumes, which were to be furnished with fine illustrations. 
The second volume appeared in 1846, in zmferial octavo, followed by 
a second edition in 1849, a third in 1851, and a fourth in 1856. 
Vol. III. came out in 1856, and a second edition in 1867, a long 
interval. One change in the third edition of 1846 he thus describes: 
“Some pieces of rabid and utterly false Protestantism are cut out 
from text and appendix alike,” and he adds this pleasant touch “to 
the address” of the collectors, “and may serve still to give the old 
editions some value yet in the eyes of book collectors.” 

The third volume of “Modern Painters ” is in very inartistic and, 
as regards its fellows, inharmonious form. It is a lean tome of only 
215 pages. The author apologises for it in an advertisement prefixed : 

“ The illustrations preparing for the third volume of this work 
having rendered a large page necessary, the present volume and the 
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third edition of the first volume (in preparation) are arranged in a 
corresponding form. 

“The following chapters will be found to confirm and elucidate 
the positions left doubtful in the preceding volume. They ought not 
to have appeared in a detached form, but the writer could not expect 
his argument to be either remembered with accuracy or reviewed with 
patience, if he allowed Olympiads to elapse between its sections.” 

The fourth volume appeared also in 1856, and the fifth in 1860. 
How lavishly illustrated have been these five tomes will be found in the 
fact that Vols. I. to IV. contained 170 “illustrations on steel and 
wood,” while Vol. V. had thirty-six on steel and 100 on wood. “ These 
splendid imperial octavo volumes,” as the recently deceased American 
W. Allibone calls them, were priced on this modest scale: Vol. I. 
(first edition), 12s.; the second, 18s. Voi. II., ros. 6¢.; Vol. III., 
38s.; Vol. IV., 50s.; and Vol. V., the same. ‘That is, five pounds 
eighteen and sixpence for the whole. 

It should be noted how often the most generous artistic 
intentions are liable to be frustrated by the force majeure of circum- 
stances. It will have struck many, when looking at some of the 
fine and spacious plates to the “ Modern Painters,” notably the 
frontispieces, that they were cramped and confined within barren 
margins. ‘The effect was curiously painful, as though the plate had 
been cropped by the binder. There was no help for it, as the author 
found, for the plate could not have been further reduced without 
loss of effect. In the new edition the space was enlarged and the 
plates were given every advantage of capacious margin. 

In 1851 there appeared those truly romantic volumes, “ The 
Stones of Venice,” a second edition following in 1858. Vol. II. came 
in July 1853; a second edition in 1867. The third volume in 1853. 
** Stones of Venice,” no frontispiece : 

Vol. 1 has 70 woodcuts, and 21 plates. 


I 
Vol. 2 ,, 20 plates; 38 wood. 
Vol. 3 ,, 12 plates; 4 woodcuts. 


They were printed by the Spottiswoodes, with an imposing title- 
page, in which the now obsolete “German Text” figures. How 
thorough and conscientious is Mr. Ruskin’s work is seen by the 
Index, which fills over a hundred closely-printed pages. It com- 
prises, (1) a personal index, (2) a local index, (3) a topical index, (4) 
a Venetian index. The whole is set off with short attractive notes. 
He was truly fortunate in three of his engravers—Le Keux, Lupton, 
and Armytage. 
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The Sunnyside Publishing Office has something of the romantic 
pleasing associations that are connected with the charming old 
Plantin printing offices, to be seen in Antwerp. In the first dis- 
gust at the inauguration of the new system, a bookseller’s circular 
said contemptuously that our author “ had transferred his publishing 
to the middle of a country field.” It is a simple private house, 
in its own grounds, just twelve miles from London; almost 
isolated, and quite rural in aspect. From the windows there is a 
charming view across the fields, as far as the Knockholt Beeches. 
Some three years ago, a visitor, who came furnished with credentials 
from the literary publisher himself, was admitted to all the simple 
mysteries of the place, and was astonished at what an amount of 
business was transacted in the unassuming little retreat. 

In proof of its great commercial success, Mr. Allen told his 
visitor some particulars as to the profits made. In March 1887, 
the new edition of “The Stones of Venice” had brought in 
£1,583 clear profit, “besides leaving 1,272 to be paid for.” 
From his ‘Seven Lamps,” and its various editions, £2,500 were 
realised. In the year 1886, some £4,000 was paid to Mr. Ruskin 
as his profit, His average of receipt on each large copy of his 
books might be put at ros. On the little book “ Sesame and Lilies,” 
he had £345. In his dealings with Mr. Allen, Mr. Ruskin takes 
all the risks and all the profit on his own publications, paying 
to his publisher a commission. Originally, as stated in the “ Fors,” 
he proposed to share the net profits of that work with him. Mr. 
Allen furnished his visitor with the sales during 1886 of some of the 
more important Ruskinian works : 


Sesame and Lilies (small edition) .......... Sibiabuniianiennens 2,122 volumes. 
PUNE DGIIOG, «cisnnsctesnce ccccevcccvicssnoscesisdacessssens 1,273 - 
Stones of Venice (large edition) .............sscseesecseseeees 939 os 
Fors Clavigera (volumes Of) .........cocccccsesscescssccccree 730 i 
Seven Lamps of Architecture ...........cccccsccsccscssesesees 668 +” 
Modern Painters, Vol. II. (small edition).................. 652 ia 
Stones of Venice (small travellers’ edition, in two vols.)ea. 675 “ 


An exciting time for Sunnyside was the issue of the great edition 
of ‘‘ Modern Painters ”—a vast enterprise in every way. An ordinary 
printer and publisher would smile at the idea of difficulty in such a 
task, and would think little of having the book “set,” or machined, 
or “run through the press” within measurable time. But here we 
were to have fitting, reverent, and deliberate workmanship. The plates 
were to be revived and printed from with care and delicacy, each 
impression being a deliberate effort. This individuality in each copy 
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is an important element in value, and contrasts with the horrible 
rough-and-ready ‘“ machining,” now so common. 

As the day of publication drew near, the pressure on the little 
modest rural establishment may be conceived. A shed behind 
served as a sort of warehouse, in which lately £27,000 worth 
of stock was stored, and, as Mr. Allen informed his intelligent 
visitor,! there were no less than sixty-three forms or editions of 
the author’s works. Nay, there are often near a dozen appearing 
at the same time, but at intervals ; which requires much method and 
arrangement on the publisher’s part to prevent confusion. Often in 
the day as many as five hundred parcels were despatched, and as the 
volumes were got up in rather sumptuous style they had to be tenderly 
treated and carefully packed. Mr. Allen’s family divided among them 
all these enormous duties, sons and daughters all taking their share. 
No wonder Mr. Ruskin protests that year by year he has “ more and 
more come to trust his good friends at Orpington.” 

It was calculated that the money-value of the new “ Modern 
Painters” was nearly £20,000, and the weight over six tons! A 
portion of this was described as a special edition of 450 copies only, 
every one of which had been subscribed for, at ten guineas—and 
already the price had mounted to fourteen guineas. It was said 
that the author would receive for the whole edition some £6,000! 

Unfortunately, about a dozen of the fine original plates had been 
destroyed, as Mr. Ruskin had formally announced that he would issue 
no more editions of the work. These had all to be re-engraved, 
but, as may be imagined, are not at all the same thing as the originals. 
They are mere copies. Three had to be “ processed.” Some of those 
that remained were retouched by Mr. Allen. But the attractions of 
the book are the three new plates after Mr. Ruskin’s drawings, 
though they are engraved by modern engravers, who cannot compare 
with the Luptons and Armytages of another generation. In this 
summary we have not included all Mr. Ruskin’s labours—such as 
“The Queen of the Air,” being a study of the Greek myths of 
cloud and storm—a fruitfully significant title. A copy was recently 
announced for sale as bound in “half dark-blue calf,” which, it was 
added, is “ Mr. Ruskin’s special colour.” A copy of “The Seven 
Lamps ” is distinguishable, and to be prized accordingly, because it is 
“the thick paper, hand-made, edition, beautifully printed at the 
Chiswick Press, and now out of print.” Such are the dé/ices of 
elegant book-hunting and book-making. 

PERCY FITZGERALD. 


1 A Pall Mail interviewer, from whose account I borrow these details. 
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ON SOME OLD BEE-MASTERS. 


HE literature of bees from the time of Aristotle to the present 
day is a happy hunting-ground for those who take a delight in 
quaint conceits and absurdities. With Aristotle himself it is difficult 
to find fault. His chapters on bees are inaccurate, no doubt, when 
viewed from our standpoint, but they are far more complete and less 
exaggerated than the pretentious treatises of many who came after ; 
and for two thousand years, to his credit be it said, hardly anything 
of importance was added to them. With the later classical and medi- 
zeval writers who grappled with the subject the case is different. 
They generally follow Aristotle blindly. Where they venture to differ 
or to add original matter the effect is not such as to suggest that they 
took any pains to verify their statements. One may well pause in 
wonder after reading Virgil’s singular warning to bee-keepers against 
roasting crabs at a fire neara bee-hive! Should anyone in this 
prying age be curious enough to test its accuracy by experiment he 
must not be disappointed if he finds that the bees pay very scant 
attention to his operations. Aelian, describing the discipline of the 
bee-hive, says that the first time the drones are caught stealing honey 
they are thrashed moderately (redecopevws) by the workers and 
expelled in disgrace; but if, watching their opportunity, they return 
again to the feast, they are then stung and slaughtered in earnest. 
Pliny, whose appetite for unverified facts was particularly keen, 
remarks that belated bees bivouac upon their backs in order to 
protect their wings from the dews. “To prevent stings,” says a writer 
in the Geopfonica, “take juice of wild mallows, oil, meal of parched 
fenugreek ; rub your face and the naked parts of your body stren- 
uously, and, having swallowed some of it, breathe into the hive three 
or four times ”—a recipe to which one might aptly apply the remark 
attributed by Thorley to old Moses Rusden, that it is better to 
believe the report than try the experiment. 
The earliest work on bees extant in English is, I believe, the 
“ Pleasaunt Instruction of the perfite ordering of Bees,” by Thomas 
Hyll, of London, published in 1568 in black letter, a charming 
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volume, which I once fondly imagined to be original ; but I now know 
that it was translated verbatim (without acknowledgment) from the 
‘“‘ Methodus de Apibus” of Georgius Pictorius published some six 
years earlier. This work follows, in the main, the tines laid down by 
the classical authors witha few daring additions, For instance: “If 
any happen to boyle or seeth River Crevisses (or Sea Crabs) near to 
the Hives, and that the bees feele the savour thereof, they die forth- 
with.” More original but less entertaining is the little black-letter 
quarto by Edmund Southerne published in 1593. This author is 
severe on Mr. Hyll for having said that you could get rid of drones 
by catching one, pulling off his legs and one of his wings, and then 
putting him back in the hive ; and he warmly criticises the theory 
that “as soone as the Bees perceive it, presently they will fall upon 
the rest, and so kill them all.” But Southerne himself is far from 
accurate ; and he unfortunately takes great pains to warn his readers 
against the newfangled ideas of “ driving” and “ feeding ” the bees, 
which afterwards proved so important. 

The earliest English bee-book worthy of serious attention is 
undoubtedly the ‘“‘ Feminine Monarchie” of Dr. C. Butler (1609). 
Perhaps the most interesting edition of it is the third, which is printed 
phonetically. Butler is courageous enough to throw overboard most 
of the time-honoured extravagancies of the ancients. He speaks of the 
bee, by the way, as 

The little smith of Notingham, 

Which doo’th the work that no man can, 
quoting from a poem of the period ; but why “ of Notingham ” it is 
difficult even to guess. For his facts he relies upon observation and 
experience, and whenever he indulges in conjecture he is careful to 
say so. The practical instructions as to the hiving of swarms are 
excellent, and the whole book is written in an easy, attractive style, 
interspersed here and there with humorous anecdotes. One of these, 
quoted from “ Paulus Jovius” on the authority of Demetrius, a 
Muscovite ambassador sent to Rome (it is well to give your author- 
ities minutely in such cases), is worth quoting because it appears to 
be the genuine version ofa familiar story to which an American origin 
has often been falsely ascribed : 

A neighbour of mine (saith hee), searching in the woods for Honny, slipt doun 
into a great hollow tree, and there sunk into a Lake of Honny up to the brest ; 
where, when he had stuck fast two days, calling and crying out in vain for help 
(because no body in the mean while came nigh that solitary place), at length, 
when he was out of all hope of life, he was strangely delivered by the means of a 


great Bear; which, coming thither about the same business that hee did, and 
smelling the Honny (sturred with his striving), clambered up to the top of the 
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tree, and thence began to let himself down backward into it. The man bethink- 
ing himself, and knowing that the worst was but death (which in that place he 
was sure of) beclipt the Bear fast with both his hands about the loins, ard witball 
made an outcrie as loud as he could. The Bear, being thus suddainly affrighted 
(what with the handling and what with the noise), made up again with all speed 
possible ; the man held, and the Bear pulled, until with main force he had drawn 
Dun out of the mire: and then, being let go, away he trots, more afeard than 
hurt, leaving the smeared swain in a joyful fear. 


In the century which followed the publication of the “ Feminine 
Monarchie” many books on bees were written, including Swan’s 
“Speculum Mundi” (1655), Purchas’ “Theatre of Politicall Flying 
Insects” (1657), and Worlidge’s “ Apiarium ” (1678) ; but they add 
nothing to the natural history of bees and little to the art and practice 
of bee-keeping. The only material advance was the discovery of the 
method of tiering hives one above the other, so that the honey in the 
upper hives (which we now call “supers”) could be taken without 
killing the bees ; or, as the patent granted to J. Geddein 1675 quaintly 
phrases it, ‘‘a way to free the bees from the inconveniences of being 
destroyed.” It was first mentioned ina letter published by S. Hartlib 
in 1655, and afterwards amplified by Moses Rusden (1679), White 
(1706), and Dr. Warder of Croydon (1716). The custom of driving 
and feeding the stocks in autumn grew into favour during the same 
period. 

The meaning of the word “driving” as applied to bees is easily 
explained. Let us imagine that a common straw hive, full of bees 
and honeycomb, is turned upside down, and an empty straw hive 
placed on the top of it. The two together, being placed mouth to 
mouth, roughly resemble a huge egg. Now let us slightly tilt up the 
topmost hive (the empty one) so as to give ventilation, and then 
begin drumming steadily with a small wooden mallet upon the sides 
of the lower hive. What happens? Why, the bees desert their 
combs and walk up steadily in their thousands into the upper hive, 
until not a single one is left below. The old hive can then be taken 
away and the honeycomb cut out. Feed the bees liberally in their 
new hive, and they will soon fill it with fresh combs. Such is “driv- 
ing” ; before its discovery all the bees in a hive had to be killed with 
sulphur whenever the honey was taken. 

In 1712, when the manuscript of Swammerdam’s ampler work, 
written fifty years previously, was lying forgotten in the pigeonholes 
of a library, Maraldi, the French astronomer and academician, pub- 
lished in the “ Recueil de l’Académie” an illustrated essay on bees, only 
thirty pages in length, but full of new discoveries. Hardly anything 
escaped his notice that could be seen through a glass panel let into 
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the wall of a hive. He saw for the first time that the eggs were laid 
by the queen, and day after day he watched the combs until the 
larvee were sealed over and finally the perfect workers or drones 
emerged. Among other things he saw the celebrated snail which 
was unlucky enough to creep and intrude and climb into a hive, and 
which (as everybody knows) was glued to the wall with “ propolis,” or 
bee-glue, and so perished. But what especially attracted his atten- 
tion was the cell-shape. He was the first to demonstrate that the 
blind end or base of each cell is not a flat wall but a blunt point, 
consisting of three rhombs, the acute and obtuse angles of which are 
about 70° and 110° respectively—an arrangement which secures 
the greatest possible economy of wax in the construction of the 
comb. 

The “ Bible of Nature ” by Jan Swammerdam (who died in 1680) 
was unearthed by Boerhaave in 1737, and published in Dutch and 
Latin. It was not in observing the habits of bees that Swammerdam 
excelled ; what he did do, and with astonishing success, was to dissect 
them. The dissection of insects was his passion. With the imperfect 
microscopes of those days he could not have attained any measure of 
success but for his indomitable perseverance and his unusual manipu- 
lative dexterity. Whe quite a young man he invented the method, 
now universal,of injecting melted wax into the arteries of dead bodies, 
and he was the first to show the feasibility of dissecting so minute 
an object as an insect’s leg. How well he did such work may be 
seen by a glance at his diagrams. “He used to begin working at 
sunrise,” says Boerhaave in Ffloyd’s translation, “sitting hatless in the 
open air, and his head ina manner dissolving into sweat under the 
ardors of that powerful luminary.” He had before him a little brass 
table furnished with two movable arms, one to hold his lenses and 
the other his objects. At noon he usually desisted, not from weariness, 
but because, he said, his sight could not hold out all day for such 
tiny objects, “ though as discernible in the post-meridian as they had 
been in the ante-meridian hours.” He often expressed a wish for a 
year of continuous daylight in which to perfect his investigations, 
followed by a polar night in which to make his drawings. His work 
was done, moreover, “amidst a thousand torments and agonies of heart 
and mind. On the one hand,” says Boerhaave, “his genius urged 
him to examine the miracles of the Great Creator in His natural pro- 
ductions, whilst, on the other, the love of that same all-powerful Being, 
deeply rooted in his heart, struggled hard to persuade him that God 
alone and not His creatures was worthy of attention.” In other words, 
he had grave suspicions that the use of the microscope was wicked. 
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To pry too curiously into the secrets which it revealed was to 
endeavour to defeat the scheme of creation under which they had 
been so carefully hidden away. In his perplexity he consulted the 
famous scapegrace Antoinette de Bourignon, and on that lady’s 
advice decided to abandon his beloved studies. 

After Maraldi came the Periclean age of bee-literature ; brilliant 
discoveries followed one another rapidly, paving the way for the 
immortal masterpiece of Francois Huber. The elegant memoirs of 
Réaumur, the Tyndall of apiarians, appeared in 1740. Three years 
later Maclaurin investigated the mathematics of the cell-shape. In 
1760 Schirach, the amiable pastor of Klein Bautzen, observed the 
astounding fact that an egg which in the ordinary course would 
produce a worker-bee may by special treatment be made to produce 
so different a creature as a queen-bee, and expounded as a corollary 
the method (now in common use) of forming artificial swarms. 
Few believed him; the famous John Hunter, who in 1792 dis- 
covered the bees’ wax-pockets, makes very merry at Schirach’s 
expense. About 1765 Riem found in the existence of fertile workers 
the cause of the phenomenon noticed by Aristotle of the pro- 
duction of drones in a queenless hive. 

But the year to be marked with red letters in the chronicles of 
bee-keeping is 1796, in which blind Huber’s “* New Observations ” first 
saw the light. Huber invented a hive in narrow segments hinged 
together, each segment containing a single honeycomb, and the whole 
so arranged as to open out like the leaves of a book. With this 
apparatus the clear-seeing blind man verified the discoveries of his 
predecessors and added many new ones of his own. He investigated 
the circumstances of the queen bee’s bridal ; the combats of rival 
queens ; the destruction by the queens of rival cells ; the conduct of 
the workers towards belligerent queens ; the stationing of guards at 
the entrance of the hive ; the fact that the reigning queen heads the 
first swarm ; the effect of the size of the cells on the size of their 
occupants ; the manner of building the comb; the ravages of the 
Death’s Head moth ; how bees breathe ; and how they circulate 
currents of fresh air in the hive by fanning it with their wings from 
one to another. And the whole is written in sucha style as to 
make the work a literary treasure as well as a scientific curiosity. 

Extensive and wonderful as Huber’s discoveries were, the work 
of his successors in the present century shows how large a field 
still remained to be explored. Since his time advances have been 
made which have simply revolutionised the whole art and practice of 
apiculture. First of these was the invention of the bar-framed hive. 
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The germ of the idea is doubtless to be found in the leaf-hive of 
Huber, but after his death the principle of separable combs seems to 
have lapsed into oblivion for 50 years, to be rediscovered simultan- 
eously by Langstroth in America and Dzierzon in Germany. Lang- 
stroth began by using as a hive a wooden box without a lid. In place 
of a lid he arranged a number of movable wooden bars, the ends of 
which rested on the sides of the box. Over the bars he laid a piece of 
stout cloth to prevent the bees from escaping. His idea was that the 
bees should suspend a comb from each bar, so that each comb could 
be lifted out of the box by the bar. The bees did attach the combs to 
these bars, but he found that they also attached them to the sides of 
the box, so that before a comb could be lifted out it had to be severed 
from the sides of the box with a knife. To remedy this inconvenience 
he conceived the idea ofa “frame,” ze. a parallelogram of wood, 
suspended in the hive so as to touch neither the bottom nor the sides, 
and the idea proved completely successful. 

Hard on the heels of this innovation came the introduction of 
artificial wax-foundation. It was known that in making a pound of 
wax the bees use up perhaps ten pounds of honey ; and, in order to 
save this honey, and at the same time spare the bees the exhausting 
effort of forming the wax, several people unsuccessfully tried the 
experiment of fixing thin sheets of wax in the hives. A bee’s cell, 
as everybody knows, is a hexagonal tube half an inch long. A piece 
of honeycomb consists of two layers of cells placed back to back, 
and opening in opposite directicns. Between the two layers there is 
a thin partition of wax. This, as Maraldi showed, is not flat, but 
embossed in small three-sided pyramids. In 1843 Kretchmer, a 
German (as Mr. Cheshire tells us) conceived the idea of suspending 
in each “frame” an imitation of this wax partition; he “dipped 
tracing-paper in molten wax,” and embossed it by passing it through 
specially prepared rollers. ‘The experiment, though not successful, 
no doubt suggested to Mehring the idea of making ‘ wooden 
moulds in which the wax, without any linen basis, received the 
desired shape ; and these soon gave way to type-metal plates, the 
foundation machine of Weiss, the Van Deuzen mill, and other 
machines, which now turn out tons of ‘foundation’ of delightful 
finish and great tenacity.” 

Next came the ingenious discovery of a means by which honey 
can be extracted from the honeycomb without involving the de- 
struction of the comb. The old plan was to mash up the comb and 
strain off the honey through a sieve—a wasteful method, seeing that 
the bees use so many pounds of honey in making one pound of wax. 
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It is obvious that if the combs could be emptied without damage, 
and replaced in the hive so that the bees could fill them again, the 
saving of time, wax, and honey must be immense. The Count von 
Hruschka, having observed a naughty boy swinging round his head 
a lump of honeycomb tied to a piece of string and sprinkling the 
bystanders with the fine streams of honey thereby projected from the 
cells, conceived the notion of making the combs revolve round a 
movable axis in a kind of pail or cylinder of tin. He found that as 
the combs revolved the honey flew out daainst the sides of the 
vessel until every cell was empty. The saving in labour to the bee- 
keeper, as well as to the bees, can only be realised by anyone who 
has tried the two processes. 

During the last thirty years innumerable minor inventions have 
sprung to light, such as sections, smokers, zigzag porches, combina- 
tion hives, invertible frames, movable floor-boards, feeders, foundation 
fixers, queen-excluders, and so forth. These discoveries belong, of 
course, to the province of art rather than science. But the scientific 
side of the question has not been neglected. Darwin, in 1859, gave 
us a very ingenious theory of the probable origin of the cell-making 
instinct. At the present time the point upon which inquirers seem 
to be concentrating their attention is the nervous system of bees. 
We have learnt from Sir J. Lubbock that they can smell, and are 
able to distinguish colours. It is almost certain that, although deaf 
to ordinary noises, they can hear notes of a pitch too high for human 
ears ; the microscopic organs of smell and hearing have been traced 
in the antennz ; and, in short, the whole anatomy has been investi- 
gated with a patient minuteness which can best be appreciated by 
those who have before them the works of Siebold and Cheshire. 
Every year brings something new to light, and, complete as our 
knowledge of the subject now appears to be, it cannot be doubted 
that much still remains to reward the labours of patient enthusiasts 


in the future. 
R. C. DAY. 





SOME 
FOHNSON CHARACTERISTICS. 


PROPOSE to say a word about Johnson’s characteristics and 
writings rather than about his personality, and about the side- 
lights they throw on the social and political tendencies of his age and of 
the time that was to come after him. “The past,” says Carlyle, “is all 
holy to us,” but Johnson makes the past not only holy, but, what is 
more to my purpose, actual. Through a wonderfully transparent 
medium there passes before us a human drama of singularly varied 
interest, the characters sharply defined, the plot well developed, the 
scenery picturesque, the dénouement tragically striking, and with a 
chief actor who holds us with his spell as firmly as the Ancient 
Mariner held his wedding guest. Much of this we owe to Boswell, 
but notall. Johnson impressed everybody, even those who hated him, 
and he left a good broad mark on the history of his time. Being full 
of ideas, he became a sound, though limited, thinker, a good scholar, 
a great critic, and almost a great poet. Let us try and watch some 
of these ideas in their development, and see where they led Johnson, 
as well as what relations they had to contemporary thought. 

Johnson began to be a notable figure in English literature about 
the middle of the eighteenth century. It was a poorish time to live 
in. English influence abroad was at its lowest. English morals were 
not high. English religion, soon to be clarified by the Evangelical 
revival, was getting very thick and dreggy. The social side is de- 
scribed in Fielding ; its religious texture was supplied by writers like 
Pope, and was little more than Deism, with an easy, shallow, utili- 
tarian basis. “ Whatever was, was good ”—including Anglican parsons 
who finished their sixth bottle under the dinner table. English 
literature, however, was not to be despised. Pope and Addison, 
Swift and Defoe, were no more ; the great work of the three latter 
in laying the foundation of modern English prose was complete. 
But in their stead had arisen Richardson and Fielding, and were soon 
to arise Fanny Burney, and, later still, Jane Austen. We had the 
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English comedy of manners, the English essay: we were to have 
the English novel. Greater work than this, however, was on foot. 
Bishop Berkeley had opened up a new world of mental vision and 
new avenues for philosophy. ‘The work of Locke in clearing out 
old metaphysical lumber, and basing knowledge on experience, was 
to be continued by a greater than he. Butler, when Johnson was 
a young man, had confounded the Deists by showing that Nature was 
as cruel as the orthodox scheme which they condemned ; the great 
Hume was soon to use Butler’s argument, as he used Locke’s philo- 
sophy, to buttress a still more advanced sceptical position, and Paley 
was to deliver the broadside of the orthodox party. But it was France, 
not England, that was the true seat of the great intellectual warfare of the 
eighteenth century, to which Carlyle has been so strangely indifferent. 
Voltaire was great when Johnson was comparatively unknown. 
Rousseau did his best work almost simultaneously with that of the 
English writer. Everywhere there were changes and the omens of 
change. What contribution did Johnson make to them? In order 
the better to answer this question, it is necessary to say a word of 
Johnson’s personality. 

You know it well. Carlyle was troubled with nerves and a 
stomach, and he let the world know it. Johnson’s huge body was an 
accumulation of physical diseases equalled, I should say, by few, and 
surpassed by none. He was half-deaf and more than half-blind ; he 
was at times morbid to insanity; he had tendencies to palsy, gout 
asthma, dropsy ; his face was seamed with scrofula ; he rarely passed 
a day without pain. His early life was unhappy and obscure. The 
ills of the scholar’s life, which he enumerates in the immortal line : 


Toil, envy, want, the patron, and the gaol, 


he had known with one exception. He never hada patron. It was the 
era of tree trade in literature, following on a period of thoroughly un- 
healthy protection. ‘‘A man,” he said to Boswell, “ goes to a bookseller, 
and gets what he can; we have done with patronage ; ” and the letter 
to Lord Chesterfield—the Magna Charta, as it was, of literary inde- 
pendence—simply stated the bare, hard facts of his career. The last 
thirty years of Johnson’s life were secure from want, but the iron had 
entered into his soul. His character, built up as it was on severe and 
massive lines, took a permanently gloomy tinge. ‘‘The majority ofman- 
kind are wicked,” was the old Greek text to which he preached many 
an impressive sermon. The man who had tramped about London with 
Savage, who had known what it was to go without food for two days, 
who had sat, a tame author, in Cave’s closet, was not a man to join in 
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the optimist’s glib praise of the system of things. There is a piece of 
work of Johason’s which, in addition to being one of the finest pieces 
of satire and concentrated argument in the English language, fully 
explains his moral outlook. Soame Jenyns, outvying Pope, had written 
a jaunty tract on the origin of evil, which treated poverty and all the 
ills of life as proper and not unpleasing accidents in the general 
scheme, especially designed to bring out the goodness of the Creator 
and the virtues of His creatures. Partial evil was universal good, and 
soon. Johnson would have none of this. Poverty and crime were 
not things to be laid with rose-water. “ Life,” he said, “ must be 
seen before it can be known.” This author and Pope perhaps never 
saw the miseries which they imagine thus easy tobe borne. “ Pain,” 
he said, scornfully, “is useful to alarm us that we may shun greater 
evils, but those evils must be presupposed to exist that the fitness of 
pain may appear.” But perhaps the wildest and silliest of Soame 
Jenyn’s fancies was that all the sufferings of man were designed for the 
amusement and instruction of a superior order of creatures, who 
watched our contortions much as the angler views the writhings of the 
fish on his hook. Johnson ridiculed the idea that a set of beings 
unseen and unheard are “trying experiments on our sensibility, 
putting us in agonies to see our limbs quiver, torturing us to madness 
that they may laugh at our vagaries, sometimes obstructing the bile 
that they may see how a man looks when he is yellow, sometimes 
breaking a traveller’s bone to see how he will get home, and some- 
times killing him for the greater elegance of his hide.” Least of all 
could Johnson imagine how men could talk and think lightly of death. 
He said with Claudio, “‘ Death is a fearful thing.” The horror of it 
shook him all his life through. As human existence was to him a 
state in which much was to be endured and little to be enjoyed, so 
the end of it was to be continually dreaded. He closed the series of 
“Tdlers,” a charming, and, on the whole, a cheerful series of essays, 
with the remark, “ The secret horror of the last is inseparable from 
a thinking man, whose life is limited, and to whom death is dreadful.” 
“Ts not the fear of death natural to man?” asked Boswell. “So much 
so,” replied Johnson, “that the whole of life is but keeping away the 
thoughts of it.” There was a morbid touch in this, and it throws into 
relief Johnson’s love of company, his pathetic desire to have bright 
and kind faces around him to ward off the grim spectre he feared. 
But I dwell on it specially because it gives the key to Johnson’s 
religious fervour. He believed and trembled. Much was mysterious ; 
nearly all was dark ; faith was essential. God, he thought, with 
Addison’s Cato, willed the happiness of His creatures, and as that 
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happiness was imperfectly fulfilled in this world, there was another 
where all would be well. But for scepticism he would have none of 
it. He abhorred sceptics even more than Whigs, and we all know 
that the first Whig was the Devil. Hume, whom he probably did not 
read, must be a liar and a scoundrel, and one of the worst quarrels 
he ever had was with Adam Smith, for hinting that Hume was a 
good man. ‘“ You lie, sir,” said Johnson, with laconic insolence ; and 
Adam Smith’s retort was rather worse than its provocation. Ifaman 
got sceptical he should look to his liver, or drink himself out of it.. But 
he himself was too real a creature altogether to banish the obstinate 
questionings which belonged to his age, and indeed none of his con- 
temporaries seemed to realise them with so deep a sense of personal 
unhappiness. ‘I will have no more on’t,” he cried, in terrible agita- 
tion, as his friends discussed his and mankind’s chances of salvation. 
“Treat life as a show, which man should cheerfully enjoy,” it was 
suggested. “Yes, sir,” replied Johnson, “if he is sure he is to be 
well after he goes out of it. But if he is to grow blind after he goes out 
of the show-room, and never to see anything again ; or if he does not 
know whither he is to go next, a man will not go cheerfully out of a 
show-room.” Indeed, if we are to take Carlyle’s estimate of greatness, 
we must admit that Johnson, who was much troubled with the immen- 
sities, and the mysteries, and the “ verities,” was a great man. 
Johnson, therefore, was religious in spite of himself. He would 
have said with Newman: “The whole world seems to give the lie 
to the great truth of the being of a God, and of that truth my whole 
being is full.” But, as I have shown, he would have nothing to do 
with philosophic doubt. Nor would he turn Papist. “I have fear 
enough,” he said, honestly, ‘‘ but an obstinate rationality prevents me,” 
and he would not treat a man, @ /a Pope, asa mere machine. But he 
did not care for transcendental guesses at the great secret. He took 
the traditional religion and ritual ; he was neither mystic nor methody, 
and he sniffed scornfully at the idealist theory. “I refute it thus,” 
he said—“it” being the non-existence of “ matter ”—striking his foot 
against a stone. He probably knew that he had not refuted “it” at 
all, but that was Johnson’s short way with men and theories for which 
he had notaste. So with the free-will controversy. _ All theory might 
be against the freedom of the will. Johnson, with his way of testing 
all things by rough and ready experience, knew better. ‘‘ We know 
our will is free, and there’s an end on’t,” and for Mr. Boswell, of 
course—and a good many other people too—there was an end on’t. 
Johnson’s attitude towards politics was much of the same character. 
He has been called the last of the Tories ; but he really was a Gallio, 
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caring for none of these things, and saying generally that he would 
not give half a guinea to live under one form of government more 
than another. Johnson was a confirmed individualist. Patriotism 
he delicately denominated as the last refuge of a scoundrel, and 
politics were to him a mere game of the ins and outs, in which no 
sensible man, with books and good talk, and friends at his club, 
would dream of takinga hand. The Whigs he hated, for he thought 
they were opposed to all order, and theories of equality and natural 
rights were his dé¢es noires. “‘ Madam,” he said to a fine lady democrat, 
a kind of she Horace Walpole, “Iam now become a convert to your 
way of thinking. I am convinced that all mankind are upon an equal 
footing ; and to give you an unquestionable proof, madam, that I am 
in earnest, here is a very sensible, civil, weli-behaved fellow-citizen, 
your footman ; I desire that he may be allowed to sit down and dine 
with us.” He held there was a natural law against oppression. If 
kings got too tyrannical the people would cut off their heads. As for 
political squabbles : “‘ Pooh ! Leave me alone,” he cried to a mob, roar- 
ing for Wilkes and liberty ; “I, at least, am not ashamed to own that 
I care for neither the one nor the other.” And he said profoundly 
of the whole controversy that to his mind a far worse thing than 
keeping Wilkes out of his parliamentary rights was that so many 
people wanted to haye such a man in Parliament at all. We think 


of Tennyson : 
He that roars for liberty, 


Faster binds the tyrant’s power, 


and confess that here, too, as in many other things, Johnson’s sturdy 
sense was right, more especially as, having the root of the matter in 
him, he saw that the end of government was not, as the cant of the 
Whigs went, the establishment of any fanciful system of political 
balance, but the social well-being of the whole people. What a wise 
saying is this, for instance: “A decent provision for the poor is 
the true test of civilisation. Gentlemen of education,” he observed, 
“were pretty much the same in all countries ; the condition of the 
lower orders, the poor especially, was the true mark of national dis- 
crimination.” For Ireland he had evera good word. ‘“ When,” said 
Boswell, “the corn laws were in agitation in Ireland, by which that 
country has been enabled not only to feed itself, but to export corn to 
a large amount, Sir Thomas Robinson observed that those laws 
might be prejudicial to the corn trade of England. ‘Sir Thomas,’ 
said he, ‘you talk the language of a savage. What, sir! would you 
prevent any people from feeding themselves, if by any honest means 


they can do it?’” 
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Talking women, indeed, he hated, and, as he was a bit of a Turk 
in his way, I am afraid the shrieking sisterhood would have had short 
shrift from him. “ Here,” he said in his poem, “ London,” 


Falling houses thunder on your head, 
And here a female atheist talks you dead. 


Generally, one may say of Johnson that most of his vehement 
hatreds were inspired by his dislike of shams of all kinds, and espe- 
cially of shams masquerading as truth—truths beyond the common. 
Horace Walpole, who did not love the Doctor, said that Johnson had 
neither taste nor judgment, but only his old woman’s prejudices. 
Perhaps Johnson was thinking of Walpole when he remarked of the 
men of feeling, “ Sir, don’t be duped by them any more. You will 
find these very feeling people are not very ready to do you good. 
They pay you by feeling.” He certainly told a good average truth 
about human nature when he insisted in his depressing, but not cynical, 
way that the misfortunes of a friend—from hanging downwards—did 
not affect a man’s appetite for dinner. “Sir,” he said, “I should do 
what I could to bail him and give him any other assistance, but if he 
were once fairly hanged I should not suffer.” Boswell : ‘‘ Would 
you eat your dinner that day, sir?” Johnson: “ Yes, sir ; and eat 
it as if he were eating with me. Why, there’s Baretti, who is to be 
tried for his life to-morrow ; friends have risen up for him on every 
side ; yet, if he should be hanged, none of them will eat a slice of 
pudding the less. Sir, that sympathetic feeling goes a very little way 
in depressing the mind.” 

Humanitarian as he was, he would not over-state his case. 
Marriages made in heaven? Nonsense ! the Lord Chancellor might 
make them all, and no one would bea penny the worse. The luxury 
of the rich an evil? By no means. It did good and employed 
labour. Better fora man to spend £10,000 year than to give away 
£8,000 and spend £2,000. “Clear your mind of cant ;” “Don’t 
pretend that the moral average is higher than it is ;” “Trust God, 
and keep clear of liquor,” was Johnson’s recipe for superfine criticisms 
of life. 

One would have thought that this touchstone of common sense 
applied to literature would have produced splendid results. So ina 
sense it did. Johnson has contributed many imperishable sayings to 
the English language. Unfortunately, in literary matters he hada 
divided life. Macaulay has exaggerated the contrast between Johnson 
talking at his ease in the club or at Mrs, Thrale’s tea-table, and John- 
son penning “ Ramblers” in the study. Still, there was a difference. 
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Talk was to the Doctor the wine of life ; it stirred his pulses, quick- 
ened his powerful but rather sluggish intellect, brought out his humour, 
drove off his besetting melancholy. Alone in Bolt Court, with blue 
devils, his pen lagged, and he produced, with some profoundly 
interesting work, a good deal of lumber. Though he raised the tone 
of the essay, he disimproved its form, as the masterly hand of Addison 
left it. The “Ramblers ” and “Idlers,” for instance, are, on the whole, 
failures, for want of the salt of personality which make the club talks 
successes. ‘“ Rasselas” is almost charming, but it resembles a 
theatrical performance by Mr. and Mrs. Vincent Crummles and Com- 
pany. One was all Crummles ; the other is all Johnson. Pakuah, 
Imlac, Rasselas, and the rest, all wear knee-breeches and buckles ; 
their speech bewrayeth them. Here and there, especially in the 
“Idlers,” there is a lively personal touch worthy of the “Spectator ” ; 
and weighty satire and vigorous criticisms of life are never wanting. 
As an example of the former, take the complaint of the husband 
whose wife was mad on what ladies vaguely call “ work.” ‘‘ We have 
twice as many fire-screens as chimneys, and three quilts for every 
bed. She has boxes filled with knit garters and braided shoes. 
Kitty knows not at sixteen the difference between a Protestant and a 
Papist, because she has been employed three years in filling a side of 
a closet with a hanging that is to represent Cranmer in the flames. 
And Dolly, my eldest girl, is now unable to read a chapter in the Bible, 
having spent all the time which other children passed at school in work- 
ing the interview between Solomon and the Queen of Sheba.” For 
serious stuff, read the solemn talks at the end of “ Rasselas,” read 
** London,” and the “ Vanity of Human Wishes ;” and read them, too, 
in the light of Johnson’s terrible trials, his ill-health, his morbid 
temper, his darkened hours, and the noble fortitude of his later years: 

As a critic Johnson is excellent—intelligent, shrewd, knowing— 
and his worth may be well gauged by comparing him with his con- 
temporaries, and even with the critical school of the earlier years of 
the nineteenth century. He has been abused for his mistakes. What 
critic is without them? What about the Edinburgh Reviewers ? 
How many of Francis Jeffrey’s literary verdicts remain? I was read- 
ing an article the other day to show that not one was worth the paper 
it was written on. What will Carlyle’s historical criticisms be worth 
fifty years hence? What are Mr. Froude’s worth now? Of Johnson, 
it may be said that as he produced the best dictionary in an age when 
philology was in its infancy, so he was the best literary critic of an 
age when there was very little criticism to speak of. Look at the 
stuff which passes for literary judgments with Horace Walpole, who 
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was always sneering at Johnson’s “tasteless pedantry!” Johnson 
was, in fact,a good deal better than his age and his prejudices. His 
training led him to admire the formal rhymes, the mechanical metres, 
the monotonous balance of Pope and his school. Much of the poetry 
of the day was like the style of gardening, in which the designer, if 
he placed a statue in a summer-house in one corner, preserved what 
he called “symmetry ” by another summer-house and another statue in 
the other. Johnson’s common sense broke through this and similar 
traditions, and so his “‘ Lives of the Poets” are full of sound sentiment ; 
and even when they are wrong, are often well, and always amusingly, 
wrong. He certainly said that some poorish lines in Congreve were 
better than the best things Shakespeare ever wrote, but then he pointed 
to the true source of Shakespeare’s greatness, as the poet of truth 
and nature. “His story requires Romans and kings, but he thinks 
only on men.” How modern this is, and much else in Johnson ! 
Critics have built a reputation on a tithe of the sound things scattered 
up and down “The Lives of the Poets.” Cowley’s, Dryden’s, and 
Milton’s, in spite of the terrible “‘ howler” about “ Lycidas,” are excel- 
lent, and as lively as adinner-bell. Read them, and then say whether 
Johnson’s fame as a critic was undeserved, or whether you would put 
him down from his literary throne. One confesses, of course, that 
he had shocking prejudices. His taste in kings was terrible. He 
thought Charles II. and Louis XIV. very fine gentlemen. I wonder 
what he would have thought of George IV., whom, when he was 
a little boy, he examined in Scripture history, expressing himself 
much pleased with the intelligence of the future king. 

Johnson was no “mummer worshipper.” ‘Why should a man 
clap a hump on his back and a lump on his leg, and call himself 
Richard III.?” He sincerely envied Garrick his guineas, just as 
Goldsmith envied Johnson his fame and literary pre-eminence. But, 
alas, he was not disinterested ! He had asked the fops to be silent, 
and the wits to be dumb, when his abysmal drama, “ Irene,” was 
being performed, and the fops and the wits had responded with what 
Johnson calls “partial catcalls.” Outside his own language and 
literature his curiosity was small. He went to Paris, where Hume 
and Gibbon had drunk in the spirit of the age at great gulps, and saw 
nothing but a parcel of nuns and old women of both sexes. What 
this stout old friend of ‘law and order” would have said of the great 
upheaval which swallowed up Burke’s “‘Whig” sympathies one 
shudders even to think. Bozzy’s life would have been unbearable, 
for that poor gentleman was tainted with the accursed thing, Whig- 
gery. I am not sure that Johnson—who called the revolted Americans 
a race of convicts—would not have brained him on the spot. 
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And so we are led once more from literature to character, 
and having done qualifying and expounding, we can see for a 
moment Johnson as he was, reflecting how in an age of super- 
ficial sentiment, but of a good deal of real hardness, this man over- 
flowed with tenderness, with love of all defenceless things, of children 
and animals, with innocent gaiety, with true charity. What a capital 
companion he made for young men! I hope the old story of 
his midnight “frisk” with Beauclerk and Langton is fit for ears 
polite. 

“One night, when Beauclerk and Langton had supped at a tavern 
in London, and sat till about three in the morning, it came into their 
heads to go and knock up Johnson, and see if they could prevail on 
him to join them in a ramble. They rapped violently at the door of 
his chambers in the Temple, till at last he appeared in his shirt, with 
his little black wig on the top of his head, instead ofa night-cap, and 
a poker in his hand, imagining, probably, that some ruffians were 
coming to attack him. When he discovered who they were, and was 
told their errand, he smiled, and, with great good humour, agreed to 
their proposal. ‘ What, is it you, you dogs ! I'll have a frisk with you.’ 
He was soon dressed, and they sailied forth together into Covent 
Garden, where the greengrocers and fruiterers were beginning to 
arrange their hampers, just come in from the country.” 

Youth and gaiety were always sacred to Johnson. “ Let women 
dress prettily,” he saidto Mrs. Thrale, “ not in evil-looking gowns. 
You little creatures should never wear those sort of clothes ; they 
are unsuitable in every way. What, have not all insects gay colours ?” 

His charities were unceasing ; they were bounded only by his means, 
and sometimes not even by them ; and then, @ /a Leigh Hunt, he 
would borrow of the handiest friend, without the formality of an 
I OU. Remember that he kept his sick and aged mother when he 
could barely keep himself. 

‘“*T am extremely sorry,” he wrote to a creditor, “that we have en- 
croached so much upon your forbearance with respect to the interest, 
which a great perplexity of affairs hindered me from thinking of with 
that attention that I ought, and which I am not immediately able to 
remit to you, but will pay it (I think #12) in two months. I look 
upon this, and on the future interest of that mortgage, as my own 
debt ; and beg that you will be pleased to give me directions how to 
pay it, and not to mention it to my dear mother. If it be necessary 
to pay this in less time, I believe I can do it ; but I take two months 
for certainty, and beg an answer whether you can allow me so much 
time.” 

Persons with lighter claim on his consideration were not forgotten. 
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“ Dear sir,” he wrote to a friend; “‘I have an old amanuensis in 
great distress. I have given what I think I can give, and begged till 
I cannot tell where to beg again. I put into his hands this morning 
four guineas. If you could collect three guineas more it would clear 
him from his present difficulty—I am, sir, your most humble servant, 

“Sam JOHNSON.” 

There is nothing more delightful in the whole of “ Boswell ” than 
the story of Johnscn’s refusal to accept an invitation toa good dinner 
because of a prior engagement to dine with Mrs. Williams, his half- 
blind, crusty old pensioner, and his persistence in the refusal till 
“ Bozzy” went to Bolt Court and begged him off. His own account of 
his interview with a dying companion of his mother’s has often been 
told, but I will repeat it here : 

“ Sunday, October 18, 1767.—Yesterday, October 17, at about ten 
in the morning, I took my leave for ever of my dear old friend 
Catherine Chambers, who came to live with my mother about 1724, 
and has been but little parted from us since. She buried my father, 
my brother, and my mother. She is now 58 years old. 

“T desired all to withdraw, then told her that we were to part for 
ever ; that as Christians we should part with prayer, and that I would, 
if she was willing, say a short prayer beside her. She expressed great 
desire to hear me, and held up her poor hands, as she lay in bed, with 
great fervour, while I prayed, kneeling by her. 

“T then kissed her. She told me that to part was the greatest pain 
that she had ever felt, and that she hoped we should meet again in a 
better place. I expressed, with swelled eyes, and great emotion of 
tehderness, the same hopes. We kissed and parted. I humbly 
hope to meet again, and to part no more.” 

An occasion inspiring the deep personal sorrow that the severing 
of old ties always awoke in him, was the leave-taking of the house at 
Streatham, which, after Mrs. Thrale’s second marriage, was no longer 
a home for him, and of the church where he had worshipped for so 
many years. ‘Templum valedixi cum osculo,” he said pathetically, 
“I bade good-bye to the church with a kiss.” He did not bear the 
misfortunes and sicknesses of his last years with uniform patience, 
but he had reserves of Christian stoicism, characteristic of his age and 
of his temper, on which to draw, and they did not fail him at the last. 
His morbid terror of death was then faced and laid in the spirit 
of his own prayer, written many years earlier. Christian stoicism 
was, indeed, the characteristic note of Johnson’s literary work and 
character. Beyond that he had no message to the world, no leading 
idea, no carefully elaborated or artfully developed theory of life. 

H, W. MASSINGHAM. 














MORE ABOUT MODELS. 


HE public has heard a good deal about artists’ models of late. 

Mr. Frith, for instance, in his entertaining ‘“ Reminiscences,” 

drew the veil aside and gave us an amusing peep behind the scenes 
in studio life, and since his book appeared various writers have done 
their best to introduce us to the humours of a class which has long 
been caviare to the general. Nevertheless, it is only one kind of 
model which has been receiving so much attention ; there is another 
kind which has been treated with undeserved neglect. What 
were artists without their lay models? And in the term “lay 
model” are to be included not only the stiff and lifeless figures 
which serve as pegs whereon to hang costumes; figures which have 
been known to have attractions for the short-sighted as well as 
to strike terror in the breast of the unwitting visitor to some dim 
studio, but also the properties with which the artist seeks to give a 
sense of realism to the surroundings of his subject, and, above all, 
the scenes, picturesque or historic, which he delights to paint in as 
his backgrounds. These fairy glens, these old mills, these mouldering 
castles and baronial halls, these tumble-down cottages, these Chip- 
pendale chairs, oak-chests, pots, pans, and suits of armour; how 
patient they are, how mute and uncomplaining, whatever the treat- 
ment they receive or the use to which they are put! The old Ter- 
race and the Courtyard of Haddon Hall present the same calm 
aspect, with just a shade, perhaps, of weariness, whether it be a 
veteran dauber who plants his time-battered easel in their precincts, 
or a sweet romantic school-girl, well within her teens, who nestles 
coyly down on the weather-beaten steps with her sketching-block upon 
her knee. And the fine old Renaissance chimneypieces in the Musée 
de Cluny at Paris smoke neither more nor less whether they witness 
the hatching of some foul conspiracy among fiercely-moustachioed 
bravos, or form the background for the musings of a sentimental lover 
in seventeenth-century costume. As for old fishing-boats drawn 
high and dry upon the beach, they begin quite a new lease of life 
once they quit the sea. Like the Chelsea pensioners they resign 
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themselves, not without dignity, to their new function of model, and 
no doubt end by taking a certain pride in it. 

Here, in England, we have quite enough of artists, as the hanging 
committee of the Academy are never tired of assuring the public in 
inspired communications to the press, and we have our artistic 
haunts, our Cornish and Yorkshire villages, our Haddon Halls and 
Surrey farm-houses, where our industrious brethren of the brush 
flock in the summer months to gather sufficient pollen to work up 
in their London hives during the winter into those honied scenes, 
rural, domestic, and historic, which are our national pride. But 
things are done here in an amateur sort of way. The artist, wherever 
he is, is a man of mark, the object of admiring interest to other visitors 
on any day in the week, and of indignation on Sundays if he is observed 
sauntering out with his colour-box and easel. “I worship Nature, 
and my easel is my altar,” remarked an artist to a stern reproving 
Elder, in a picturesque Scotch village. ‘Aweel, it’s no mickle respect 
for Nature ye show wi’ such daubs of paint ye bring hame,”’ retorted 
the Elder, to our artist’s discomfiture. The artist in our country is 
invariably regarded as amusing himself, never as practising a trade. 
We have, indeed, nothing like the crowd of artists who swamp whole 
villages in France, Italy, and the more presentable parts of Germany. 

In France it is wonderful this “booming” of places, to use an 
American expression. Barbizon, in the forest of Fontainebleau, is of 
course the /ocus classicus in this respect. But the days of Barbizon 
are over. The immortal band, with Millet at their head, who made 
the place glorious, have in that very gift of glory dealt the place its 
death-blow. The rush which followed in their wake has destroyed 
the rusticity of Fontainebleau. The artist can now have his déjeuner 
served quite in the Parisian style in a restaurant that might be on 
the boulevards, and read the morning’s ‘ Figaro’ as he sips his coffee. 
So, too, with the village of Marlotte. Indeed, the whole neighbourhood 
is about as attractive to the genuine artist as Burnham Beeches is 
likely to become, if the fostering care of the London Corporation be 
not jealously watched and provided against. 

Brittany again is a favourite district which has been for some 
time in the process of being over-done. What a charming country 
it is, to be sure! The very ideal of the walking tourist, with its 
winding roads, bordered by soft cool strips of turf, and flanked with 
mounded dykes crowned with dwarf oak hedges, with its infinite 
variety of moor-land, meadow-land, and coast, and everywhere its 
hospitable farm-houses and quaintly attired inhabitants. Perhaps 
the most picturesque spot in all Brittany is Pont-Aveu in the south, 
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built about the river from which it takes its name, and only a few 
miles inland from a great centre of the sardine fishery, Concarreau. 
Pont-Aveu is accordingly the centre of the artist colony. The two 
hotels are all the summer and autumn chock full of them, and the 
panels of their dining-rooms and passages bear witness to the vigour 
of their imagination and execution. In Wales we have inns whose 
boast is that their sign-board was painted by such or such an artist ; 
in Pont-Aveu we have inns with their whole walls thus richly deco- 
rated. But, alas! the thing has become too theatrical. An ingenious 
speculator has run up at the corner of the delightful village place a 
monstrous building, studio piled on studio, resembling nothing so 
much as the celebrated Tower-house of Tite Street. The peasant- 
girls, too, wear their wondrous white caps and skirts of nicely-toned 
blue or red with an air of affectation which is irritating to the traveller 
who descends to Pont-Aveu from the less sophisticated interior, 
where the pride of dress, though it exists, is but the proper feminine 
instinct and deserves the gratitude of mankind. The Bretons them- 
selves, it must be admitted, are as bad as their wives and sweethearts 
in the more frequented places. Enter Plougastel, for instance, to see 
the celebrated Calvaire ; on your arrival you will probably find nothing 
startling in the way of costume ; but in a few minutes the village 
worthies have had time to make a hasty toilette; up they saunter 
in hats with gay cock-tail feathers or ribbons, wearing waistcoat over 
waistcoat, each with its edge of bright embroidery, and vie with one 
another in posing in every variety of seductive attitude. 

The truth is that, charming as Brittany must always be artistically, 
it is for the present played out. It destroys a man’s appetite for 
rustic work to enter some fine old court of a manor-house now con- 
verted into a farmnyard, and to find artists already installed there 
thicker than the poultry. Consequently a move has been made of 
late years for newer pastures, and Picardie and Dauphiné are being 
industriously exploited. 

As for Italy, almost every one knows what she is like as an artist’s 
model. Italy is at once the most. conventional and the most un- 
conventional of painting-grounds. Venice, for instance, is a Pont- 
Aveu on the colossal scale. But there is this difference. In Pont- 
Aveu the artist dominates, and the natives simply exist as his models ; 
it is doubtful whether even the rushing river turns any practicable 
mills ; the river has water-power enough to grind the grist for a town, 
and the mills are there, but they are primarily artistic properties. In 
Venice, on the other hand, the artist is sufficiently prominent, and 
there are models galore, but still the place has an interest far wider than 
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that of art in the restricted sense in which the term is now used. The 
crowd of tourists who do not paint far outnumbers those who do ; 
and there are plenty of honest gondoliers who do not merely pose 
but actually ply for hire. And so it is all over Italy ; in Florence, in 
Rome, in Naples, the artist and his models form a far larger pro- 
portion of the population of the great cities than they do elsewhere, 
but they are none the less in a proper subjection. Plain Smith and 
Brown swamp our old friends of the catalogues, Ochre Smith and 
Vandyke Brown. 

Germany is like Italy in one respect. The favourite German 
models are towns ; some of them, such as Nuremberg, large manufac- 
turing towns, but there the artist is well nigh as insignificant an atom 
as he would be in Birmingham or Leeds. There is no such crowd 
of them in Nuremberg as in Venice. Nevertheless to Englishmen 
there is something far more attractive in Nuremberg than in Venice, 
and the glorious old towns of Germany, Hildersheim, Luneburg, 
Augsbourg, and others have for us northern peoples an especial value, 
Pictures with Italian backgrounds are charming enough in a London 
drawing-room, but their charm is that of an exotic, whereas those 
quaint dim German streets have something which comes home to us, 
appealing to a past we feel to be like our own. Nothing of the orchid 
about them! They are like a garden of good old English hollyhocks. 
There is all the difference in the world between Staple Inn and one 
of the marble palaces that look on the Grand Canal at Venice, but 
a difference in degree only between Staple Inn and the gorgeous 
house of the butchers’ guild at Hildersheim. 

Something more than the mere yearning for the picturesque prompts 
artists to seek out these remnants of antiquity. The reconstruction 
of the past was at first an amusement, and has becomea serious pur- 
suit. In these modern days, now that steam and electricity have 
combined to annihilate distance and darkness, we derive the keenest 
enjoyment from picturing to ourselves the old days of horse-power 
and candle-light. To this sentiment the artist ministers, and there are 
no models to help him like those late medizval remains in which 
Germany is so rich. Every one knows the name of Nuremberg, with 
the walls and towers, the houses and churches, which form the back- 
ground to so many of Diirer’s masterpieces, still standing there for 
anyone to look at who has time to pause, But the old Nuremberg 
is now but the core of a new and greater Nuremberg. Outside the 
walls lies a vast manufacturing town, where chimneys, tall and short, 
take the place of the turrets, towers, and spires within. True, the 
ancient city is large enough, and well enough preserved, to send a 
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glow through the nineteenth-century artist as he dashes in on his 
canvas the marvellous scheme of dull red sandstone, bright red tiles, 
green foliage and blue sky, but it is not Nuremberg which should be 
taken as the model par excellence. Not far off lies another town yet 
more perfect, less known indeed to English travellers, but the very 
ideal of all that a model should be. 

Rothenburg, for such is its name, owes its unique preservation to 
three causes. It is not in itself a suitable centre for manufacturing 
industry, it does not lie in the direct line between any two such 
centres, and it is the Mecca of the Munich artists. On the main line 
between Frankfort and Munich, almost half-way between the two 
places, stands Steinach, the junction for Rothenburg. The special 
line to that place is only seven miles long, but to get over that dis- 
tance the ramshackle engine and its two coaches takes forty minutes— 
the advertised time. Out of such a train the artist steps with that 
pleasant feeling which is popularly supposed to have been enjoyed 
by our forefathers when they travelled by stage-coach or wagon. 

As he emerges from the station he sees the town in front of him. 
The view is not the most striking one to be had, but it is full of the 
peculiar quaintness of the place. Across the green meadows rises a 
long grey line of walls and towers, their base half hidden by the 
belt of apple-trees which now fills the ancient fosse. There are no 
modern houses outside the walls to mar the general effect, and the 
scene to-day is as it was three centuries ago or more. The wise man, 
if he be not hungry, will, before entering through one of the great 
double gates, walk round the walls to the side of the town which 
overhangs the deep ravine of the River Tauber. Then let him seek 
some coign of vantage, and he will have such a spectacle as is 
seldom presented in these modern days—a hill-side crowned with 
walls and towers, above which rises a mass of red roofs all huddling 
together round the great Jacobskirche, a scene which might form the 
veritable background to one of Diirer’s engravings. 

Once inside the walls our artist will find himself in a rough un- 
even street, paved with large cobbles ; to right and left the houses 
present their curious stepped gable ends ; and overhead swings from 
a wire stretched across from house to house a simple oil-lamp, which 
throws at night-time a flickering light upon the road-way. Every- 
thing within the walls is thoroughly in keeping with the sentiment in- 
spired by a sight of the walls themselves, and what a series of subjects 
for his pencil! The market-place with the Rathhaus, the courtyards 
of the nobles’ houses, the clock tower, the lofty Jacobskirche, the 
quaint interior of the Franciscans’ chapel, and above all the Klingen 
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gate and the Church of St. Wolfgang, which form part and parcel 
of the same structure. Or if one has a taste for detail, there is the 
rich iron-work used in place of shutters to protect many of the 
ground-floor windows, there are tombs both of rude and finished 
workmanship, there are carved wooden altars remarkable even in 
Germany, the very store-house of such treasures. 

But a mere inventory of the contents of Rothenburg is likely to 
prove tedious, and indeed the unique charm of the place does not 
lie so much in the crowd of its interesting and picturesque posses- 
sions, as in the perfection of the whole group of them viewed in 
their general relation one to another. There is not a jarring note to 
offend against the artistic sense, unless it be the comparatively, only 
comparatively, modern style of dress affected by the inhabitants. 

However little known to travellers from our own country (Bae- 
deker merely mentions it in an “aside ”), Rothenburg is not without 
honour in its own. Paul Heyse has made it the background of one 
of his most sentimental novels, “ Das Gliick von Rothenburg”; and 
the Munich artists, as has been hinted, keep it as a favourite pre- 
serve. They haunt it not only for its own sake, but also for the 
wealth of the old-world villages that cluster round it ; and their 
affection for the place, coupled with the jealous pride of its towns- 
folk, who cherish old customs as they do old walls, will fortunately 
preserve it for many years to delight the traveller, who has the enter- 


prise to seek it. 





R, GRAHAM. 
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FLODDEN'S FATAL FIELD. 


EW even in summer-time are the pilgrims who make their way 
to the scene of overthrow of James IV.; and as the days 
shorten towards the end of autumn the paths to the spot are trodden 
by fewer still. Yet there, next only to Abbotsford itself, culminates 
the interest of the storied and lonely Borderland, thick-strewn as the 
region is with old-world memories. The disaster of no other spot has 
made so deep a dint in the shield of Scottish history ; and the name 
of no other field in the north, perhaps, has been so often enshrined 
in sad and heroic song. Who is there that has not been thrilled by 
the stirring tale of Marmion? And who has not been touched to 
something of the tenderness of long-past sorrow by the lament for 
the Flowers of the Forest? In late autumn, too, the foliage which 
clothes the fateful hill assumes its richest glory of russet and red, and 
the air has an ambient clearness and pensive softness unknown 
at other seasons of the year. The pedestrian travelling eastwards 
towards Flodden, however, in the latter end of October will probably 
pass no other pilgrim on the road. 

Fire and foray in ancient times have more than once scorched 
most of the Borderside, and the road descending from among the 
Cheviots along the left bank of the Bowmont Water passes through 
a district laid waste in 1570 by Queen Elizabeth’s general, the Earl 
of Sussex. The more peaceful it seems now by contrast—a finely 
pastoral country, resonant only with the plaintive bleating of sheep. 
Excepting this sound, indeed, the region is strangely silent, impress- 
ing one with its loneliness. Only at long intervals do farms appear 
nestling in the hollows, and hardly even a solitary stone-breaker can 
be found by the way to point out the spot where the road crosses the 
Border into Northumberland. Far in front the highway is to be 
seen untrodden by a wayfarer, as it rises and falls between crimson- 
hawed hedges over hill and dale. Even the ubiquitous tramp is to 
be met with here but seldom, limping along either singly or with a 


mate. 
True Bohemians these tramps are, having cut themselves free 
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from the crabbed vexations of civilized life. By day they gallantly levy 
blackmail from lonely women in wayside cottages, or joyously lie in wait 
for the likely pedestrian under grassy hedgerows in the sun ; and at 
nightfall is there not a soft bed to be found in the cosy depths of 
some sweet-scented hay-shed ; or if funds be plentiful, are there not 
the revels of kindred souls to be enjoyed in the jovial hedge-alehouse 
of some Sleepy Hollow? Assuredly black care haunts not the hearts 
of these Jolly Beggars. 

It is shortly after passing a graveyard, tangle-grown and man- 
forsaken, forgotten like the dead who lie in it, that the road for 
Flodden turns off up the sloping country to the right. Brankston is 
the hamlet nearest to the battle-field, and the road thither ascends 
for two miles through pleasant high-hedged parish lanes. Here the 
English accent can be distinctly recognised, and the place wears 
quite an English aspect, though it is little more than within the 
border of Northumberland. Asleep it seems to-day among its autumn 
flowers, yellow roses and yellower marigolds ; but rough and sudden 
was the fray the spot once saw. For here, during the boyhood of 
James V., in 1524, a body of five hundred Scots setting out on a 
private filibustering raid across the Border were met and driven back 
by the English warden. 

At last, from a little cluster of labourers’ cottages, a path strikes 
to the right across a rushy meadow, and beyond, above the scar of a 
red stone quarry, hang silent and motionless the woods of the fatal 
hill. Somewhere to the right of the rushy meadow raged the fiercest 
of the battle on the dire and eventful day, and the tiny streamlet 
meandering through the hollow ran purple then with the blood of 
fallen men. From this streamlet it was that Clare, as Sir Walter 
Scott tells, shrank when she came to dip the helmet of Marmion. 
And just within the shady edge of the wood above, dark and cool 
under the drooping creepers of the overhanging bank, flows the 
limpid well at which she fulfilled her task. The clear water drops 
musical there over the mossy edge of its stone basin, into the pool 
below ; and behind, carved in the wall of the well’s recess, may be 
read a garbled version of the lines quoted by Scott : 

Drink, weary pilgrim, drink and pray 
For the kind soul of Sybil Grey, 
Who built this cross and well! 








The cross has disappeared, and the present inscription has been 
traced by the chisel of one who did not believe in praying for souls. 
An ancient stone bench remains there, however, and the weary 
pilgrim could hardly find a more historic resting-place, 
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An isolated headland pointing south, Flodden projects up the 
valley of the Till. The northern fir and yew, mingled with the English 
oak, now cover the hill; but these are probably of modern growth, 
and at the time of the battle it is most likely that the summit of the 
spur was covered only with native heath and fern. A matchless site 
the spot was for a camp, commanding the valley as it did for miles on 
every side, and its choice bespoke the instinct of military genius. 
Yet here, strange contradiction, during the three fateful days before 
the conflict in 1513, the Scottish host was left to melt and dwindle, 
while the King, like Israel’s love-sick Samson of old, remained dally- 
ing with the fair but artful lady of Ford close by. No suspicion 
seems to have dawned upon the mind of James, though he must have 
remembered that William Heron, the lady’s husband, lay his prisoner 
at Fast. And during those three days of inaction the ominous 
thunder-cloud of war was darkening round Flodden. 

Centuries before, the blood of more than one other great battle 
had been received by that “deep and dark and sullen” river below. 
Ten miles away to the south, where the stream first takes the name 
of Till, is the spot thought to have been that Brunanburgh where 
on a long past day Athelstane defeated the Danish king of North- 
umberland and his Scottish allies. And a little nearer, to the north 
of Wooler, where the Till receives the waters of the Glen, rises 
Homildon, the scene, according to tradition, of King Arthur’s first 
great battle, and the spot where one of the Douglases, in Parthian 
fashion, was defeated by the archers of Hotspur, never getting near 
enough to strike a blow. 

And on the hill’s brow here, where the russet bracken grows 
breast high now, and an absolute silence reigns in the sunshine save 
when a grey dove rustles off among the trees, one can imagine James 
IV. standing among his nobles on that far-off September morning, 
watching Surrey’s army come glancing down the valley from Barmore 
Wood on the other side of the Till. The King’s position was impreg- 
nable, with Scotland behind, and the deep river on his left below ; 
but—whether owing to recklessness, or Quixotic chivalry, or some 
knightly vaunt to the witching lady of Ford, no one now can tell— 
he allowed Surrey to outflank him. 

While executing this manoeuvre the English general was fully 
exposed to the fire of the Scottish artillery, had the King chosen to 
give the word ; for the river runs close beneath Flodden side, and the 
valley grows narrow at the spot. But the word was not given, and 
the southern host marched on, a gallant sight, with flashing mail and 
glittering lines of spears, squadron by squadron and brigade after 
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brigade down the river bank. The Till was too deep to ford, and the 
only passage over it was by a narrow bridge at Twizel Castle, near the 
Tweed, six miles to the Scottish rear. This bridge could have been 
destroyed in ten minutes by the cannon of the King, but the order 
to do so was not sent. Slowly the English host defiled across, com- 
pany by company; and the bridge is standing yet. Well might 
Marmion’s squire Fitz-Eustace, coming presently upon the scene, 
exclaim in amazement : 
** My basnet to a prentice cap, 
Lord Surrey’s o’er the Till! ” 

Then at last, all too late, did James awaken, and the Scottish host, 
setting fire to its tents, marched back amid the rolling smoke down 
the hill-slope northwards to battle. Surrey now, in battle array, was 
descending into the same hollow from the opposite hillside ; and the 
two armies rapidly drew near each other. Then for a little space 
there was silence ; only, amid the shadows could be heard the tread of 
the approaching hosts. Here, however, presently, a spear point 
glittered out into the sunshine ; there loomed the dark mass of a 
moving column. Slowly the smoke drifted up, and the armies saw 
each other. Broad lines and deep were these. Many a famous 
pennon, the chivalry of the north, fluttered round the ruddy Lion of 
the King; while opposite heaved upon the gentle wind the great 
banner of Henry the Eighth. 

A moment of pause—only a moment, and then with terrific 
onset the clans were upon the English wing—the clans of the 
Scottish left, under Huntley and Home—cutting it to pieces. Furious 
work it was, and a direful struggle ; and Sir Edmund Howard's 
division broke before them and disappeared. Then! then !—had 
the clansmen turned and renewed their rush against the next brigade, 
the day had been over and the issue different. For the High 
Admiral’s fiank lay open beside them, and nothing could have with- 
stood the onset of these claymores of the North. But alas! close 
by lay the baggage of the English host, and the Highlanders were 
already deep among gay doublets and silken hose. Then Lord 
Dacre’s horse rode up from the rear, and the chance was past. 

With speed, to turn the fortune of the day, Admiral Howard had 
charged ; and the next Scottish division under Crawford and Montrose 
gave way before his onset. At the same time, far along the sloping 
hillside, the half-armed Islesmen on the Scottish right had wildly 
rushed, like a billow of their own Atlantic, had broken, and lost 
themselves upon the steady billmen of Sir Edward Stanley, and under 
the deadly arrowflights trom the bows of Lancashire. 
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There remained then only the King’s array in the centre, con- 
taining the flower of the army and of Scotland. Here James himself 
fought on foot under the royal standard, while about him gathered 
the noblest and the gentlest of the North. And now, exasperated by 
the ceaseless arrowflights of the English bowmen, and burning to 
retrieve the honour of the field, this compact body, levelling their 
spears, rushed fiercely against the opposing division, where Surrey 
himself commanded. 

Wild and terrible in the setting sun must have been that onslaught. 
Many a gallant crest went down in the mé/ée, and for a time the 
English standard was in danger ; for Bothwell had advanced with his 
reserve, and the Scots nobles fought with all the fire of their high 
blood. But the far-spreading wings of the English host closed around 
them like waves of the sea, and, attacked on every side, their utmost 
valour could but be in vain. Smaller and smaller grew the circle 
of dauntless spears that rallied round the King ; fewer and fewer the 
devoted hearts that had sworn to stand by him tothe last. And 
when night fell, and Surrey, uncertain yet of the event, withdrew his 
men, there were few of note left to carry the dark tidings to Scotland. 
The King himself had fallen, hewn down while fighting gallantly in 
his place; and around him lay twelve of his earls, with warlike 
bishops and mitred abbots, grey barons and trusty gentlemen. Some- 
where on the hillside here lay scattered the Seventy of Selkirk—“ the 
Flowers o’ the Forest” ; with ten thousand of the brave and gentle 
of the North. And the shattered bands of weary and wounded men 
that, all through the darkness of that awful night, went splashing 
northwards across the Tweed, were bearing with them a message that 
would wake the moan of anguish over the length and breadth of 
Scotland. Not a house, indeed, was there of note but had lost 
father or brother or son ; and for more than a decade after the battle 
the Scottish lands were tilled, and the castles of the Scottish nobles 
held, by the feeble hands of women and of boys. The sorrow of that 
time echoes mournfully yet in song, and must ever touch a tender 
place in thoughtful hearts. 

War's waesome blast ’s gane by 
And left a land forlorn ; 
In daith’s dool hairst they lie, 


The shearers and the shorn, 
O Flodden Field! 


A strange and terrible episode it all is to have taken place in so 
peaceful a spot. As one stands to-day upon the fatal hill the far-off 


pageant passes before the eye of imagination like the wild and tragic 
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magnificence of a dream. This, too, passes away, and nothing is left 
but the memory and pity of the past. But as the sun sets over the 
Cheviots in the west, through the golden haze of peace that floods 
valley and strath and hill, the foremost firs and larches standing out 
upon Flodden’s side might be taken for the men and banners of 
some strange and silent host. 





GEORGE EYRE-TODD. 
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ROBERT BROWNING 
AS A TEACHER. 


Jn Wemorian. 


OT only are individuals influenced by the outcome of great 
minds presented in poetry, but, through the aggregate of such 
individual cases, a palpable effect comes to be produced on humanity 
at large. It becomes, therefore, a grave point to consider what is 
the absolute direction in which the inspired teacher means to lead 
our thoughts, our imaginations, and our wills ; whither, indeed, he 
will lead us, with or without definite volition on his part. In the 
case of Robert Browning, no doubt exists as to what his leadings 
are : those strong leadings which have done so much, and will do so 
much, to raise, to purify, and to invigorate human souls. It is not 
possible as yet, it never will be easy, to speak of this great writer in 
the past tense ; sO much remains to us which was, which 7s, the 
living essence of his genius and his personality, so much that cannot 
die, that can only spring to stronger life, as the world grows wiser. 
For we have lived through the age when Byron, Shelley, and Keats 
were all-sufficing. The rare blossomings of these ill-fated children of 
genius still give us exquisite delight ; but they cannot be said to 
form a vital element in our life of to-day. The generation for whom 
they sang—sleeps, as they themselves sleep, listening no more to the 
voice of the charmer, charm he never so wisely. 

The wildly emotional and fantastic elements which predominate 
in so much of the poetry given us by these three great writers har- 
monise imperfectly with the more advanced and critical spirit of the 
age, and minister insufficiently to its needs. Even the calm and 
wise leadings of Wordsworth stop short, at times, of what our souls 
are asking for. This true poet of nature takes nature for his field of 
inspiration, and gives us meditative rather than emotional poetry. 
He gathers together with gentle hand all the strains of wood-notes, 
the hues of field-flewers, and the tints of cloud and landscape, and 
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subtly interweaves a spiritual thread which binds the whole together. 
And tbus he produces his fine and calm masterpieces, on which our 
minds rest with so much enjoyment and satisfaction. The appeal 
made, is, in many cases, a very simple one—simple, even if profound 
—but it is not comprehensive. It is high, but not the highest. It 
is as a melody perfectly played on a single string, as compared with 
that which crashes forth with full harmonies and accords, dissonances 
even, which heighten the final effect. The lighter moods and lesser 
strains come in very gracefully on the outskirts, as it were, of the 
great human theme, with its master passions, its piercing cadences, 
and “ dying fall.” But to produce this kind of poetry, the writer 
must take the human soul as his theme, as the scene of his drama— 
he must take its agonising conflicts, its depths of noble despair, its 
heights of vain aspiration, its longings, its struggling passion, its 
grim loneliness of sorrow, its divine power of love; he must lay his 
foundations on these, and build on the very heart of humanity, and 
then light up his work with bright undying rays of genius. When he 
i shall have done this he has given us poetry of the highest order, and 
this is what Robert Browning has done for us, and for all the ages. 
Herein he takes that place accorded to the noblest poet and the 
noblest man—the place now in one sense left empty, but in another 
sense filled for ever by a personality which cannot die, and which 
has nothing in common with the order of things which passes away. 
When Browning gives us some little touch of natural description, 
some brief hint of flower, or leaf, or cloud, it is dramatically in 
harmony with the deep zzmer situation he is describing, and subtly 
develops and heightens the human mot#f of the poem ; but is, 
after all, only the background indicative of general conditions— 
never usurping the first place. Thus, in the opening of the poem 
** Porphyria’s Lover,” the telling description of the rain-sodden land- 
scape, and the sullen wind that tore the elm-tops and vexed the 
waters, is but the frame, which encloses the darker mental picture of 
the wretched human heart in its madness and passion. Again, in 
“James Lee’s Wife,” when she, forlorn and utterly cast down, stands 
in the doorway, marking the withered autumnal aspect of the outer 
world, it is but to sound a deeper note of disaster within: 








Our fig-tree, that leaned for the saltness, has furled 

Her five fingers, 

Each leaf like a hand opened wide to the world 

Where there lingers 

| No glint of the gold, Summer sent for her sake : 

How the vines writhe in rows, each impaled on its stake ! 
| My heart shrivels up, and my spirit shrinks curled !. 

| 
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It is the desolation of the spirit that speaks here, and Nature is only 
called in to lend her local colouring.. And so it is in numberless 
instances in Browning’s marvellous poems. We are made to feel, that 
were the spirits of the personages who speak in these poems other- 
wise attuned, Nature would tell them other interpretations of her 
varying manifestations. A joy would be felt in those natural appear- 
ances, a never-ending harmony echoed in the voices of wind and 
wave! And the teaching is, surely, that we should study to keep the 
soul in well-tuned accord with the noblest and purest motives and 
influences. ‘Thus may we hear the deep voices of Nature chime in 
with ever just and responsive sweetness, to the banishment of those 
ghastly images evoked by the ill-balanced elements of our own hearts. 
We ought not to see in the vines bending under the autumn wind, 
writhing forms, each impaled or crucified before our eyes! And 
Browning himself never would have seen such. His sound, whole- 
some-mindedness is refreshing, vitalising, and sustaining, his views of 
life, so manly, so sufficing and noble, that it is little wonder so many 
thoughtful minds turn to him in the stress of sudden sorrow, in the 
suspense of difficult crises in life, in that dark hour when the spirit 
seems to ask the question, “Shall Igo on or not?” If we were asked 
what lesson is most intensely present in Robert Browning’s works, we 
should answer, the lesson of laying down self, with all its miserably 
small, and constantly recurring claims and degradations, and the 
entering on clear and sound relations with the world, with man, and 
with God! Browning teaches so plainly that the whoie matter lies 
between God and the soul, in that dread communion where we must 
cast away what is unworthy, all that savours of meanness and selfish- 
ness, and rise into the purer atmosphere, so hard for us to breathe 
whilst self holds us down. Not always have modern poets taught us 
this divine gospel of doing away with se/f. In one of the late Matthew 
Arnold’s brilliant lyrics, called ‘Self-dependence,” the converse is 
distinctly taught, and powerfully taught. It is a poem which has 
influenced many minds—its moral undoubtedly being, that we must 
neither give nor demand sympathy, but perform our tasks alone, as 
The stars perform their shining, 
And the sea its long moon-silvered roll, 


For alone they live, nor pine with noting 
All the fever of some differing soul ! 


The lines are fine and musical, but for us calmly to determine to be 
“bounded by ourselves, and unobservant in what state God’s other 
works may be,” is a serious responsibility, no less than a very grave 
moral mistake ; and the result of such a course, instead of “ mighty 
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life,” would, in most cases, be a crippled and deadened spiritual 
state, hardly deserving the name of life at all. The last two lines of 
the poem sum up the whole lesson : 


Resolve to be thyself, and know that he 
Who finds himself, loses his misery. 


This isolated poem is not quoted as expressing the general in- 
fluence and tendency of Matthew Arnold’s verses—far from it! No 
man was less able to carry out such a programme, or to assume such a 
moral attitude. Butin this poem of “Self-dependence ” we have the 
absolute reverse of all that Browning teaches on this subject, for he, 
Browning, would have us rend the last iron chords of Self in twain, 
whatever the agony of the process, “nor leave up nor down, one spot 
for the creature to stand in.” And, instead of finding se/f as a treasure- 
trove, he would have us strip off all that belongs to it, and go forth 
“naked and not ashamed,” to “clothe our weak intent with life,” in 
what we can do for others—bear for them and with them—leaving be- 
hind, and utterly divorcing that dark companion which dogs our foot- 
steps, as does our shadow when we walk towards the sun—nay, more, 
changing it, by-and-by, to a radiant spirit of light. Browning 
never sounds a false note ; he never gives a mere emotion in place 
of a stern and living principle of moral right. He recognises clearly 
that what the world needs is not more ¢ruth, not a further revelation 
of what is right, but some vital active spirit to enable man to live out 
some fraction of what he has learned from his youth up. And this 
vital help Browning is constantly giving. This simple direct teaching 
meets us in every page of his writings. “ Live your life,” he says ; 
* help others to live, that you may live yourself! learn to love ! hold 
fast to the highest that you know ! do not be content with the lower 
ideal, if by agonised struggle you can hold to the higher.” 

Such teachings as these are ennobling and practical, eminently 
needful in this age. 

In “ Rabbi Ben Ezra” are the lines— 

Rejoice, we are allied 


To That which doth provide 
And not partake, effect and not receive ! 


And here we are plainly taught something of the altruistic life. We 
must be content to prepare the feast for the famished, and not 
meanly desire to share it, or otherwise be benefited, than by the 
blessed sense that we have fed the hungry ; and in such mental atti- 
tude Self has no place. 


In Browning’s estimate of work, we find the same noble teach- 
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ing, in the same poem. He rejects the world’s estimate of work 


altogether— 
The vulgar mass 


Things done, that took the eye and had the price ; 
O’er which, from level! stand, 
The low world laid its hand, 

Found straightway to its mind, could value in a trice. 


We all know that kind of work, successful, encouraging, and very 
necessary to be done, but not reckoned as the highest, not to com- 
pare with “instincts immature” and “ purposes unsure ”— 


That weighed not as his work, yet swelled the man’s amount. 


Hear the estimate of work which follows— 


Thoughts hardly to be packed 
Into a narrow act, 
Fancies that broke through language and escaped ; 
All I could never be, 
All, men ignored in me, 
This I was worth to God 


Here, truly, we have a noble expression of man’s ultimate aim 
and value—a plan of life in which self is not made the be-all and the 
end-all of human success or human happiness, There must, of course, 
be failure in these lives of ours—failure born of our inherent defi- 
ciency or our absolute wrong doing. Browning’s optimism is no blind 
and ignorant ccnclusion ; he has fearlessly explored and laid bare the 
wretched baser aspects of human character and motive. But yet 
he has no shadow of mistrust as to the ultimate assured realisation 
of the glorious possibilities lying around and within us. A few lines 
in his poem, ‘ Old Pictures in Florence,” illustrate this— 

Yet I hardly know, when a soul has seen 

By the means of evil, that good is best ; 

And through earth and its noise, what is Heaven’s serene, 
When our faith in the same has stood the test— 

Why ! the child grown man—you burn the rod, 

The uses of labour are sure: done. 

There remaineth a rest for the people of God. 


There is a tenderness in Browning’s treatment of the soul and 
its failures—tenderness so instinct with strength of grasp, as to foster 
no morbid compassion for the sins of irresolution and feebleness. 
The falling from ideals is recognised by Browning as the saddest 
failure of all; though, when others fail us, we can sometimes hide the 
pain from them, and even from ourselves, by flinging over it the mantle 
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of our love. But what shall help us when it is we who have failed of our 
allegiance to what is high and noble? Browning’s answer is ready: 


Tis not what man does that exalts him, 
But what man would do. 


So for us can be no despair! 

Passing a step higher, to the distinctly religious teaching in 
Browning’s writings, we find in him a sound and active faith, an 
unquestioning belief in a Divine Power and Personality. And this 
living consciousness gives to religious poetry its whole beauty and 
grandeur. We do not want any more wild speculations, still less the 
hopeless doubts of noble minds, set before us in our life of To-day. 
We pity those pure and high natures who can find no resting-place 
in any existing creed; we can honour their conscientious struggles, 
and deplore the conclusions to which they are inevitably driven. 
But practically we derive no absolute pleasure, or benefit, from the 
glimpses into the torture-chamber which they give us at times, when 
they have the beautiful gift of poetic expression to “unlock their 
hearts.” 

While morbidly dwelling on their sorrows, it may be that we are 
neglecting some vitally necessary part in our own life’s work. And 
since we cannot relieve them, we must pass on—not as the Pharisee, 
“on the other side,” but along the same road, only in a different spirit. 
These spiritual conflicts, of the soul alone with itself, xarrow in the 
earthly purpose, and hide the far-reaching horizon of the true life 
of the spirit, stretched out before the soul even in this world, 
rich in those diviner things which can alone suffice to still the craving 
of human souls. With minds awake to this, we can do our work in 
the world, and feel that it is good, whilst a transfiguring light reveals 
to us the large possibilities that even now surround us. Such is 
the serious and lofty region in which Browning dwells, though he. 


never attempts to 
Make square to a finite eye 


The circle of Infinity. 


This great thinker had no religious intolerance. He 


Saw the error—but above 
The scope of error, saw the Love— 


and that is enough for many of us. 

In that wonderful poem, “Christmas Eve,” we have Browning's 
own spiritual attitude presented—so, at least, we have always felt—in 
the intensity and beauty of the language and thoughts here given to 
us. Having gone in distaste from the crudities of Zion Chapel to the 
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elaborate sensuous fervour of ceremonial in the Basilica in Rome, 
and then to a lecture-hall in a German University, he is forced to the 
admission that in each form of worship.and belief there is some 
sense of the Divinity, some redeeming touch of Love; and that 
conviction brought repose, for the speaker says: 

I did not long to leave the door 

And find a new church, as before, 

But rather was quiet, and inclined 


To prolong and enjoy the gentle resting 
From further tracking, and trying and testing ! 


Such calmness, such relief from the wrestling with blinding 
storms of doubt, or the deep-seated, gnawing dissatisfaction which 
has eaten into some of the finest minds of the age, were indeed a 
boon to the storm-tossed spirit! Such peace as this was unattainable 
to Arthur Hugh Clough, of whom we lately heard a great living 
writer say: “Poor Clough! he couldn’t have lived any longer. He 
was worn out with doubt, yet his doubt was more respectable than 
many an easy and indifferent belief!” Still, we must repeat, these 
noble doubting minds do xot help the world, or assist the individual 
to grip hold of a vital and active faith, Their own bark being un- 
moored and drifting, they cannot tow smaller crafts into harbour. 
From Browning we learn the need of a strong conviction of a spiritual 
life and its obligations—a conviction standing aloof from absolute 
formulations, but none the less vitally religious. We learn a tolera- 
tion which must, however, be in no way confounded with indiffer- 
ence, or allied with that mood which quietly abandons any search 
or care for the inestimable treasure of Truth. This easy and com- 
fortable arrangement of the inner life must by no means be suffered 
to pose as toleration. The difference between the two is very 
marked, and Browning points it out unmistakably. All that he 
gives us is so real and so strong. He has substituted his grand 
vigorous Optimism for the repining and dyspeptic Pessimism, still 
cropping up here and there in these modern days, and still, of course, 
attracting the adherents of that drooping and dissatisfied school 
who are always telling us how youth passes away and beauty fades, 
and the birds are silent in the frost, and life is barren, and their 
hearts laden with mysterious woe. There is certainly sorrow in the 
world, but Browning’s central idea has ever been that 


God is in His Heaven— 
All is right with the world. 


Thus it has been with him whom we mourn: his own life bore a 
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sweet and healthful music to the end. As the years pass we shall 
understand him better ; perhaps we cannot love him more ; those at 
least amongst us who have been helped to live, by the strength and 
the humanity of his teaching, who owe to him light and courage in 
darkest hours. He has taught us much; we have not always fully 
understood him. The want has been in ourselves. Meaningless are 
the movements of the dancers’ feet to him whose ear is deaf to the 
rising and falling of the sweet strains which govern them. 

The Epilogue to Robert Browning’s latest volume, “ Asolando,” 
which reached us just as his own living voice was silent for ever, 
sums up his deep convictions and living teachings: 


One who never turned his back but marched breast forward, 
Never doubted clouds would break, 
Never dreamed, though right were worsted, wrong would triumph, 
Held we fall to rise, are baffled to fight better, 
Sleep to wake! 


We cannot associate the thought of Death with that personality so 
quick with vital warmth. To none were the beautiful lines more 
applicable : 
Nor can the snows which Time hath shed 
Upon thy reverend head 
Quench or allay the noble fires within, 
For all that thou hast been, and all 
That youth can be—thou’rt yet — 
So fully still dost thou retain 
The manhood and the bloom of wit. 
To things immortal Time can do no wrong, 
And that which never is to die, 

For ever must be young! 


It is an old saying, ‘Whom the gods love die young ;” but surely 
there is even more love shown when a noble and good man, dowered 
with immortal genius, lives out the kindly term of nature’s years in a 
beautiful and dignified maturity to breathe his latest breath in painless 
calm, unclouded, undimmed, with unwasted powers, and with the 
faces he loved beside him—with great nations grieving over their loss 
and vying with each other in showing honour, to witness to their 
love of the man and the poet! We had not dreamed that Robert 
3rowning was to leave us so suddenly, so untimely as it seemed. 
We had not realised his term of years. So much of summer-time 
and sunshine and abounding life there seemed in him that we looked to 
a long season of even yet maturing ripeness ; but we turned, and, “lo! 
the fields were already white unto harvest.” 


ANNIE E. IRELAND, 
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CROTCHET AND QUAVER WIT. 


IT, humour, and repartee are not usually associated with the 
musical mind. Among the many popular fallacies which 
have surrounded the domain of crotchets and quavers is the one 
that, following music as a profession or as an accomplishment, must 
necessarily imply effeminacy and general incapacity, bordering on to 
mild idiocy. Nobody, for instance, would dream of attributing a 
pun to the patient virtuoso who sits at the piano and aids mankind 
so wondrously during those distressing periods in life when “a little 
music” is about to be perpetrated. An association with music in 
any earnest way is commonly reputed to deaden the intellect, and to 
dull that quickness of thought and readiness of perception which is 
so welcome in every nature where the gift is marked. The popular 
voice is wrong as to this—since the ranks of the music-makers abound 
in instances of ready wit and humour which, if not always reflecting 
the greatest brilliancy of thought, yet provokes the risible faculties 
not less surely than the smart sayings of lawyers and Zittérateurs. 

To go back a long way—into the dangerous realms of myth and 
fancy—we encounter Philoxenus, who may be commended for his 
wit if he cannot be praised for his good manners. Philoxenus, who 
taught Antigenides the flute, was so great an epicure that he longed for 
the throat of a crane, and more palate, in order to prolong the relish 
of the delicious morsels he swallowed. One day he was at the table 
of Dionysius of Syracuse, and was served with a small fish ; but he 
observed an enormous turbot placed before the tyrant. Whereupon 
Philoxenus put the head of the little fish close to his mouth, and 
pretended to whisper to it ; then he placed it near to his ear as if to 
receive the answer more distinctly. Upon being asked by Dionysius 
for an explanation of this mummery, he replied: “ Sir, I am writing 
a poem upon Galatea, one of the Nereids, and as I want information 
concerning several particulars relative to her father Nereus, and the 
watery element that are quite out of my ken, I was in hopes of ob- 
taining some satisfaction from this fish ; but, he tells me, he is too 
young and ignorant to be able to satisfy my curiosity, and refers me 
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to that grown gentleman before your majesty who is much better 
acquainted with aquatic affairs.” Dionysius understood the hint, 
and had the complaisance to send him the turbot. It is to be feared 
that modern dinner tables can rarely boast of a virtuoso comparable 
with Philoxenus for his wit, even if his rapacity could be matched. 
Something of a parallel hint was once given by Dr. Tudway, Cam- 
bridge Professor of Music, during Queen Anne’s reign. The Duke 
of Somerset was Chancellor, and discontent was rife at his poor 
patronage. ‘Tudway cried—‘ The Chancellor rides us all zthout a 
bit in our mouths.” Nor could he give up ready wit on his sick bed. 
Having been dangerously ill of a quinsy, and unable for some time 
to swallow food or medicine, the physician who attended him, after 
long debates and difficulties, exclaimed to Mrs. Tudway, “ Courage, 
madam ! the doctor will climb May Hill yet ;” but the musician’s 
remark was, “Don’t mind him, my dear; one swad/ow makes no 
summer.” Such a rejoinder could not have come upon the physician 
with less surprise than did an expression which the prettiest and 
wittiest of French women, Sophie Arnould, once made. This attractive 
songstress, whom Marmontel, Favart, Bernard, and othersremembered 
in their verses, was out walking one morning when she met an old 
friend, a doctor, with a gun under his arm. She soon gathered from 
him that he was on his way to see a patient. “Ah!” she quickly 
rejoined. “So you’re afraid of your ordinary treatment failing.” 

It is interesting to anticipate that at no very distant future a new 
attitude is likely to be adopted towards the virtuoso, and that in 
some new Utopia the musician will be welcomed for his wit as well as 
his manners. At present he is not highly regarded. It is true he is 
patronised, since it is considered quite the thing to smile upon some 
one musical light: not to feed, clothe, and lodge him exactly 
(though this is often done), but to have him on the threshold ready 
to be called in like a lawyer, doctor, or parson, whenever his assist- 
ance is needed. The moment of emergency will probably be an 
attendance upon Miss Quavertips in the drawing-room, because she 
is unable to reach the octave passages in her newest piece. Or, 
inflated Midas may be about to change his “ grand”: so he invites 
the virtuoso to dinner, and before a roomful of assembled guests, 
gives a full-blown order for a new /iangfort—“pianoforte” being a 
word which he disdains to use! On all such occasions the presence 
of the musician—large or small—is invaluable. 

Nobody has thought, however, of encouraging the musician for 
his social charm and conversation, and to attribute to him the power 
to add zest and relish to dinner-table tattle would be voted as un- 
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likely as that he possessed the art and charm of a Cecilia to “ bring 
angels down.” Nevertheless, quite an array of good things have been 
said and done by musicians, although this fact seems to have been 
lost sight of by compilers of books of wit and humour. 

Perhaps the story told of Cooke the composer will as readily 
illustrate a ready perception and smartness of intellect as any to be 
met with in more garnered fields. At a trial in the Court of King’s 
Bench as to an alleged piracy of the “Old English Gentleman,” 
one of the first witnesses put into the box was Cooke. “ Now, sir”— 
said Sir James Scarlett in his cross-examination of Cooke, “you say 
that the two melodies are identical but different. What am I to 
understand by that, sir?” 

“What I said,” replied Cooke, “was that the notes in the two 
arrangements are the same but with a different accent—the one 
being in common while the other is in triple time ; consequently the 
position of the accented notes is different in the two copies.” 

“* What is musical accent ?” Sir James flippantly inquired. 

‘* My terms for teaching music are a guineaa lesson,” said Cooke, 
much to the merriment of the court. 

‘*T do not want to know your terms for teaching,” said the counsel ; 
‘T want you to explain to his lordship and the jury what is musical 
accent.” Sir James waxed wroth. ‘“ Can you see it ?” he continued. 

“No,” was the answer. 

“ Can you feel it?” 

“ Well ”—Cooke drawled out, “a musician can.” After an appeal 
to the judge the examining counsel again put the question. “ Will 
you explain to his lordship and the jury—who are supposed to know 
nothing about music—the meaning of what you call accent.” 

“ Musical accent,” rejoined Cooke, “is emphasis laid ona certain 
note just in the same manner as you would lay stress on any word 
when speaking, in order to make yourself better understood. I will 
give you an illustration, Sir James. If I were to say ‘you area 
donkey’ the accent rests on donkey ; but if instead I said ‘ you are 
a donkey,’ it rests on you, Sir James ; and I have no doubt that the 
gentlemen of the jury will corroborate mein this.” The story is more 
personal than polite—nevertheless it is well worth telling as an instance 
of forcible illustration. It is useful, too, since it may serve to impress 
upon the minds of that very large circle of people who plume them. 
selves on being musical, some faint notion of what accent in music 
really is. It is the outcome of that wonderful invention—the division 
of music into bars, but for which music might still be only the magical 
accomplishment of a few, 
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The great masters of music uttered some crisp things during the 
odd moments when they were not composing strains for all time. 
Handel, on first hearing the serpent, took a great dislike to its 
sounds, and inquired, ‘‘ Vat de devil be dat?” On being told that 
it was the new musical instrument, he replied, “Oh! de serbent, ay ; 
but it be not de serbent dat setuced Eve!” The tale of Rossini, 
calling to mind Bishop’s name, by whistling one of the latter’s airs to 
a friend, is familiar to most people ; but even this ingenious method 
of turning musical art to account is surpassed in the doings of a 
young Scotchman, who was not a great master of music, much 
given to making puns. He was visiting London with his father, who 
much objected to the habit, and strictly enjoined his son to refrain 
from it during their stayin London. Junior tried. It happened, 
however, that one day they passed Newgate, and saw a man confined 
in the stocks, with his legs firmly jammed in between two ponderous 
blocks of wood, his body being on one side and his feet on the other. 
A joke rose to the young man’s lips, but remembering his father’s 
injunction he checked his words, and contented himself with sug- 
gestively whistling, ‘* Through the wood, laddie.” Lully, who invented 
the overture, was a man of no little humour. On his deathbed he 
desired absolution, but his confessor wouid not absolve him save he 
committed his latest opera to the flames. After ample excuses Lully 
submitted, and, pointing to a drawer where was the rough score of 
Achille et Polixene, it was burnt. The absolution was granted, and 
the priest went home satisfied. Lully grew better. Then one of the 
young princes visited him, saying, “ What, Baptiste, you have burnt 
your new opera ; you were a fool for giving such credit to a gloomy 
confessor.” “Hush! hush !” whispered Lully, “I knew well what 
I was doing—I have a copy of it.” All would have been well had 
matters stopped here ; but, unhappily, the joke was followed by a 
relapse. The prospect of certain death caused the musician dreadful 
remorse for his deceit to the priest, so much so that he confessed all 
and submitted to be placed on a heap of ashes with a cord round 
his neck, which was the penance recommended him. He was subse- 
quently put to bed, where he expired, singing, “Il faut mourir, 
pécheur, il faut mourir,”’ to one of his own airs. 

Frank and outspoken criticism, flavoured not a little with the 
salt of wit, was characteristic of several of the great lights of music. 
There is much sparkle and originality in Handel’s reply to Maurice 
Greene, who had beseeched the colossal harmonist to examine a 
new anthem. The doctor’s music, whether for church or chamber, 
was rarely remarkable, and the solo anthem upon which Handel’s 
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opinion was sought was no exception. It was arranged that the 
two should take coffee the next morning. The Doctor was punctual 
and coffee was served , many topics were discussed, but not a word 
about the anthem. Greene, eager and impatient, at last said, “ About 
my anthem—what do you think of it, Mr. Handel?” “Oh! das— 
your antem. Ah! I did tink dat it wanted air.” * Air,” expostu- 
lated Greene. “Yes, air; and so I did hang it out of de vindow ”— 
a modus operandi, by-the-by, which, if true, must have considerably 
stupefied the Doctor! A companion story, and one not more com- 
plimentary, is told of a boaster. Haye—a leading violinist at the 
Handel Commemoration Festival—was one day bragging of his having 
been to Italy, and had instruction from Tartini. “Thanks, Mr. Haye,” 
said Battishill, “we should never have imagined that from your per- 
formance.” This rebuke nettled Haye, whereupon he appealed to the 
company as to whether he had really brought nothing of the great 
Tartini from Italy. To which entreaty Battishill responded, “Oh 
yes; so much of his music that you have not yet exhausted it in 
your own compositions.” Not more generous, but as blunt, was 
Porpora’s comment when the monks of a German convent begged a 
compliment upon the organist’s playing. “I soon perceived,” said 
the Italian singing-master, “that his left hand knoweth not what his 
right hand doeth ”—with which sour remark the old man passed on. 
Cherubini was not himself if not outspoken and with point. When 
Beethoven’s “ Fidelio ” was first performed at Vienna, the great light 
of the pure Italian school was present. At the conclusion of the 
performance he was asked how he liked the overture—the “ Leonora 
in C.” “Well,” said Cherubini, ‘to be honest, I must confess to 
being unable to find a key for it from beginning to end.” Possibly, 
Cherubini, like Porpora, did not like German music, and instead ot 
gushing applause at what he disapproved of was content to be straight- 
forward about it. The composer of “Les Deux Journées ” was just 
and frank when one day a friend presented himself before the master 
with a score said to be Mehul’s. Upon looking over it Cherubini 
remarked, “It is not Mehul’s ; it is too bad to be his.” “ Will you 
believe me, M. Cherubini, if I tell you it is mine,” asked the visitor. 
“No! It is too good to be yours,” was the prompt reply. 

Seldom does the shaft of spite or venom force itself into the 
stories which make up musical wit and humour. This, perhaps, is 
only to be expected of an art devoted to harmony and the solving 
of discords. Rousseau, however, is credited with one rather cutting 
remark. In a fierce pen-and-ink war Rousseau espoused the cause 
of Italian music. It is to be feared, too, that he credited the 
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Italians with being better interpreters of his music than were his own 
countrymen. Such an apostasy stung Frenchmen to the quick, and 
a paper warfare—which Frenchmen only can indulge in—speedily 
followed over the assertion that France had never had music and 
never could. Rousseau this while had, practically, to hide himself, 
and he only appeared again with a recantation in the shape of the 
“Devin du Village”—an opera with French words and French 
music. The national pride was hurt, however, and was not soon to 
be appeased. When, at length, the opera gained a hearing, the public 
hooted it off the stage ; while the band showed their appreciation of 
Rousseau and his music by hanging him in effigy outside the theatre. 
Rousseau added oil. “Well,” said he, “I don’t wonder that they 
should hang me at last, after having so long tortured me.” 

Stories such as these honour the propounders of discords and 
cadences, and will serve a purpose if they arouse more respect for 
the average musical intellect. Hitherto, the name, professional 
musician, has been synonymous with dullard; but, after all, it 
would seem as if society would have little to complain of if it held 
out its hand to music-makers for their intellectual worth. An in- 
dividual who, emulating Dr. Samuel Arnold, can invent such a 
respectable epigram as— 

The Church shut up! the organ mute! 
Who shall explain this riddle ? 
Now minor canons play the flute, 
Now boys play the Scotch fiddle— 
ought not to be out in the cold. The incident which prompted this 
mirthful outburst was an occasion when the musical service at 
St. Paul’s Cathedral was suspended on account of a peculiarly uncom- 
fortable indisposition which attacked all the choristers. The White- 
hall Evening Post appeared with the graceful allusion quoted, and it 
was pretty generally attributed to the talented organist, who was by no 
means insensible to humour. Nor, if modern times could produce 
a compeer with Hook—the musician and father of the witty Theodore 
—should he lack invitations to the dinner-table. Born full of drollery— 
and club-footed—he devoted his life to music instead of spending it in 
making jests. He learned to treat his misfortune as a joke, and once 
contrived to make it profitable. Being at a party the conversation 
turned upon feet, and it was agreed that each should put one for- 
ward. ‘When it came to my turn,” relates Hook, “ ofcourse I put 
my dest foot forth, which creating a general laugh, I said to the gentle- 
men present—‘ notwithstanding your mirth, I'll bet any one of you 
five pounds that there’s a worse foot in company,than this’; and the 
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bet being instantly accepted, I produced my other foct, and won 
the wager.” “Jack’’ Bannister affords the last instance that shail 
be quoted of wit blossoming under the musical cloak. Some vil- 
lains had broken into his friend Fozard’s stables, and cut off the 
tails of several horses. ‘“ Well,” said Bannister to the bewildered 
Tattersall, “I should advise you to sell them wholesale, for you'll 
never be able to vefai/ them.” 

Most people prefer satin to sackcloth, and that must be a sad 
heart that will not sing for choice. This being so, the out-look 
for the musician is good, and society may yet have cause to 
smile upon and not snub him. If all our Apollos become wits and 
humourists, the world will have something more than harmony for 
which to be grateful. And the enemy to false relations and consecu- 
tive fifths will be within measurable distance of demonstrating that 
he has brains. 


FREDERICK J. CROWEST. 
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HOW I FOUND THE BUNYAN 
WARRANT. 


HY is “ The Antiquary ” the most popular of Scott’s novels ? 
It is purely a sketch of social life—no historical personages 
figure in it—an ordinary thunder-storm and an equally (in those days) 
common duel are the pivots on which the story turns. So that the 
attraction cannot be here. Nor can it be the curious blunder which 
makes the sun, seen from Auchmithie Bay (on the Scotch eastern 
coast) set in the east! Readers do not pick up such small incon- 
sistencies, any more than does any one in the full swing and go of 
the “ Battle of the Lake Regillus,” pause at Macaulay’s famous slip 
in verse 14: 
And louder still and louder 
Rose from the darkened field 
The braying of the war horns, 
The clang of sword and shield, 
The rush of squadrons sweeping 
Like whirlwinds o’er the plain, 


The shouting of the slayers, 
And screeching of the slain. 


The charm probably lies in two studies from life—the characters of 
Edie Ochiltree and Mr. Oldbuck—especially the last. Who is there 
that has not enjoyed the “ Ower-true Tale” of Snuffy Davy, who 
bought a Caxton for 2d. and sold it for £20? 

Not that history does not even in these instances repeat itself. 
In the Caxton Exhibition was shown a “ Recuyel of Troye,” in abso- 
lutely faultless condition, which a Salisbury bookseller had parted 
with for 12s. 6¢., thinking it a manuscript, which it had indeed origi- 
nally been intended to resemble. The deal was £400 in the buyer’s 
pocket, and the seller was ever afterwards “difficult” when a cus- 
tomer dropped in and asked him for manuscripts, as some who knew 
the story would mischievously do. 

Mistakes, and knock-outs as well, occur in book auctions. Not 
so long ago a first folio Shakespeare was cleverly purchased for 
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£25, and the parties concerned amicably divided the difference 
between that modest ‘‘ pony” and the #400 given by one of their 
number at the subsequent private auction among themselves. Mis- 
chances, too, come about, when the right man has stopped away and 
the wrong man turned up. Like the recent Ayrshire election, where, 
by the break-down of a waggonette, half-a-dozen Unionists missed 
their train to Paris, and had absolutely nothing else to do but to go 
to the poll and turn the Gladstonian’s majority of one into a minority 
of five. 

All these instances, however (bar the knock-out), come under 
that form of perfectly natural sequence, which, failing to grasp its 
law, we term CHANCE, and to this form of development must be attri- 
buted that inexplicable, and, in its way stupendous, piece of luck, 
which, by the desire of some who know it, I am about to relate, and 
which may not be improperly preceded by a short account of the 
treasure itself, how it has been preserved for two centuries, and how 
it came to be overlooked and passed over by the keenest experts of 
the day, in the most open and best attended market for such things 
in the world. 

Well then, it is familiar knowledge that “The Pilgrim’s Pro- 
gress” was written in prison, but the question has always been, 
“When?” very unsatisfactorily answered by, “The long imprisonment 
of twelve years ending in 1672.” The tone of the book is hardly 
that of the pathetic passage in “Grace Abounding,” a work of that 
period, which even now gathers tears to the eyes and thrills the 
reader with emotion when he comes sharp round a corner, let us 
say, in “ Green’s Short History,” upon the father’s piteous wail for “‘ his 
poor blinde child, who lay nearer to his heart than all beside. Oh, 
the thoughts of the hardships thou must undergoe, though I cannot 
now endure the winde should blowe on thee!” Nor does the publi- 
cation date of 1678 fit in with that quick and impetuous genius 
which gave its thoughts to the world almost as soon as they sprang 
from the brain. Moreover there were local traditions which pointed 
to a third and later imprisonment in a particular place, of some six 
months’ duration, ended, oddly enough, by a release obtained through 
the bishop of the diocese—almost the very last person who could 
be expected to interfere for such a man, in such a case, at such a 
time too ! 

Upon these grounds Bunyan’s latest biographer and successor at 
Bedford, the Rev. Dr. Brown, started the theory that the imprison- 
ment of the “ Progress” was in 1675, and ably developed it in his 
“ Life of Bunyan,” but no evidence supported it, and none seemed 
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likely to be obtained (in fact Canon Venables, no mean authority, 
passed the theory by as “ hazy”), until my discovery of the warrant 
itself in July, 1887, cleared up all doubt as to the correctness of Dr. 
Brown’s clever guess. Before proceeding further, it may be as well to 
describe the conditions under which the document came into existence. 

It is familiar knowledge that for reasons of his own, Charles IL., 
in the year 1672, issued a Declaration of Indulgence which set free 
many thousands of sufferers from the gaols in which so many of their 
fellows had died. But political exigencies, and the consideration of 
a subsidy, had brought the King to cancel that Declaration within a 
year from its issue. The Test Act was passed in 1673, anda Pro- 
clamation in February 1674-5 specially ordered that Conventicles 


should be suppressed. 

The Tory squires, who had worked the Act of 35 Elizabeth with 
merciless severity up to the year 1671, had the handling of it once 
more, and without a day’s delay put it in force at Bristol—where 
lived Dr. Chauncy, the “ Schismatics’ Attorney-General,” as he was 
called—and soon after at Bedford, the home of the dauntless Bunyan. 
One Dr. Foster, Chancellor of Lincoln and Commissary of the 
Bedford Archidiaconal Court, the author of “ Bunyan’s first twelve 
years’ imprisonment,” at once prepared a warrant whose text runs as 


follows :— 
‘* To the Constables of Bedford and to every of them 
Whereas informaton and complaint is made unto us that (notwith- 
standing the Kings Maj'** late Act of most gracious gen’all and free 
pardon to all his Subjects for past misdemeano”™ that by his said 
clemencie and indulgent grace and favot they might bee mooved 
W Beecher and induced for the time to come more carefully to observe his 
Highenes laws and Statutes and to continue in theire loyall and 
G Blundell due obedience to his Maj*) yett one John Bunnyon of yo™ said 
Towne Tynker hath divers times within one Month last past in 
contempt of his Maj'** good Lawes preached or teached at a 
Hum : Monoux Conventicle meeteing or assembly under colo* or Ptence of exercise 
of Religion in other manner than according to the Liturgie or 
Will ffranklin practise of the Church of England. These are therefore in his 
Maj name to comand you forthwith to apprehend and bring 
the Body of the said John Bunnion bee fore us or any of us or other 
his Maj"** Justice of peace within the said County to answer the 
premisses and further to doe and receave as to Lawe and Justice 
John Ventris shall appertaine and hereof you are not to faile Given under our 
handes and seales this flowerth day of March in the seaven and 
twentieth yeare of the Raigne of our most gracious Soveraigne 
Lord King Charles the Second A°q3 D™ juxta &c. 1674. 
Will Spencer 
Will Gery St Jo: Chernocke W" Daniel 
T Browne W: ffoster 
Gaius Squier ”’ 


J Napier 
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It will be seen that this document is signed by no less than 
thirteen magistrates, as though safety was thought to consist in 
numerical strength, and another suggestion of courage oozing out is 
evidenced by the fact that eight out of the thirteen had “left their 
seals at home,” and hence had to avail themselves of those of their 
fellows, or of Cobb’s (the Clerk of the Peace). One, in fact, used 
that of a stranger, and three did not seal at all; the names of these 
three have been squeezed in as if they had succumbed at the last 
moment to strong pressure. 

The document itself is well written on a half-sheet of foolscap, by 
an expert scribe, such as would be found in a clerk of the peace’s 
office. ‘The wax seals, ten in number, are not at all chipped nor 
frayed, but so absolutely perfect that a high official in the British 
Museum traced all save one to their owners in less than five minutes. 
It is in beautiful condition, with but one small tear, and has evidently 
long lain folded in four with so heavy a weight of paper upon it that 
the seals have bored through and left their mark. It can never, 
therefore, have been in a constable’s horny palm. Bunyan would 
probably on this, as on his first arrest, have gone to the constable’s 
house and surrendered himself. 

This hitherto unknown treasure has been preserved to our date 
by its having been sent to Dr. Ichabod Chauncy, the before-named 
Nonconformist’s ‘‘ Attorney-General,” at Bristol, to see if habeas 
corpus would lie upon it, as it had done in the case of “Saints Rest ” 
Baxter, whom Lord Hale had released on the ground of a flaw in 
the warrant. Chauncy was at that very time (May 1675) prosecuting 
a similar appeal on behalf of two Bristol ministers. But when this 
failed in their case, and the prospect opened of release by tickling 
the itching palm of Barlow, the slack twisted bishop of the diocese, 
whose bitter complaints of impecuniosity are still to be seen in the 
Record Office, the now useless warrant would return to the good 
physician’s pigeon-hole, where it slumbered peacefully in company 
with another document which he had inherited from his father, Dr. 
Charles Chauncy, the second president of Harvard, from whom he 
had received his own pathetic name, born as he was in that agony 
of privation, poverty, and exile, to which the once Regius Cambridge 
Professor of Greek and Hebrew had been reduced by the relentless 
malice of Laud. 

From some cause or other Dr. Chauncy’s MSS. were not sent to 
the hammer in 1791 with his pictures, coins, and books. The 
catalogue of these last, and the prices they sold for, can only be read 
with a kind of vain regret that one wasn’t one’s own grandfather. 
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Dr. Chauncy’s collection of MSS. was a somewhat peculiar one. 
His family, who had kept it back for a century, had an abiding con- 
viction that they had in it a treasure worth £1,000, and they were 
right in their faith, though mistaken in its object. For the seven MSS. 
of Pope—the Essay on Man, the Dunciad, the Epistle of Sappho to 
Phaon, and others—which Dr. Chauncy had obtained from the novelist 
Richardson, the friend of Pope, were not, as they thought, the treasure 
in question, though they produced some hundreds of pounds, but a 
simple half-sheet of foolscap paper, which it had been fated should 
escape the notice of the keenest experts, both trade and amateurs, 
any quantity of whom had examined it, until after the hammer fell. 
Still, it was in very good company ; there were autographs of Sir 
Francis Drake, describing one of his Armada captures, letters of 
Charles I., Charles II., and his Queen, while some letters from 

3ruges of that disreputable person, Mrs. Lucy Walters, and directions 
as to the education of her son, the Duke of Monmouth, under his 
original name of James Crofts, with Sir W. Dugdale’s private report 
to Charles II., respecting his bastard children, pointed to their having 
been collected by some person standing high in the King’s confidence 
and family secrets. Chauncy’s collecting, however, was in evidence 
by a perfectly clean order of the Lord Protector appointing John 
Pointer to the rectory of Houghton Conquest on September 29, 
1654, which would argue that, on deprivation in 1662, the ejected 
minister had forwarded his Privy Council appointment to his fellow 
sufferer, to see if any remedy were obtainable. 

From whatever cause the sale of the Chauncy MSS. was deferred, 
the family at last sent them to the hammer in July 1887. The 
document we have in view was duly catalogued thus :—“ Bunyan— 
Letter to the Constables of Bedford relative to the imprisonment of 
John Bunyan for preaching. Autograph signatures and seals, March 
4, 1674 ;” and remained on view, as is usual, for two days previous 
to the sale. 

It seems to have attracted no notice from the many who either for 
pleasure or profit look in at Wellington Street almost daily during 
the sale season. The entry, however, caught the writer’s eye, and on 
examining the document two things were clear. First, that it was a 
warrant, though with a tremendous waste of judicial power. Second, 
that it might be worth looking up Bunyan’s life to see what it all meant. 
A stroll down to the library of an old and famous club put him in touch 
with one of those patient and accomplished gentlemen, who pride 
themselves not only in knowing agood deal of the contents of themany 
thousands of books under their charge, but also in being able to give 
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quick references to them. Thus, “Please, Mr. Vincent, I want to know 
all about Bunyan’s imprisonments” produced in two minutes Brown’s 
Bunyan, Canon Venables’ admirable “ Life” in the National Biography, 
and others, from which, in five minutes more, the nature of the 
treasure stood out clear. But with it came also the uneasy reflec- 
tion: “ Plenty of others have seen this and looked it up, so as to know 
its value. It is not an ordinary common sale, the Pope MSS. will 
bring down the great guns, trade as well as amateur. Did not the 
great Mr. Piccadilly once pick out a princeps of Walton’s ‘ Angler,’ out 
of some cookery books? One can only hope to see it sold ; to bid is 
useless, the thought of having it for one’s very own is vain.” 

However, a second visit on the next day showed no diminution of 
the apathy, Some antiquaries looked at it as if puzzled, it is true, 
but all these signs were quite consistent with a very rapid rise in 
biddings once they were opened. 

The day at last arrived, the scene of action was the old upper 
room where, for more than a century, book buyers have fought out 
their contests, where the largest sum ever given for a book, say 
44,000, has been given out at the fall of the hammer. On the 
narrow benches, round the hollow square of tables, within which 
walks the “ shewer,” sit the giants of the old book trade, men in 
touch with all the libraries from China to Peru, and whose names 
and catalogues are known in almost every large city in the world. 
First comes the monarch of his craft, raised to eminence by talents 
which first blossomed in a little shop in St. Martin’s Lane, but which 
have raised him, as we have said, to fortune, fame, and the highest 
distinctions open to him. Conspicuous as well by his keen eye, his 
snow-white hair, and a felt hat, whose unutterably-shocking-badness 
vies with those of Lord Tennyson and Sir Richard Owen, and even emu- 
lates in its way poor Sir Bartle Frere’s unapproachable chimney-pot— 
there sits the veteran, prepared for conflict. Keen buyer, Mr. Picca- 
dilly, perhaps a trifle too keen in disparaging, as soon as put up, the 
lot he means to have at any price—somewhat too keen, perhaps 
again, in running up a lot to a price which, even in his hands, and 
with his connection, can’t leave him much profit. But he is a nasty 
adversary, and has just spread-eagled two or three minor planets, 
who thought he was not in it, and found that cheap lots would always 
draw the veteran, when the Bunyan lot is reached. 

It is shown round the tables. Mr. Piccadilly opens the sheet which 
contains the precious document, sniffs, screws up his eyes, purses his 
mouth, and actually throws it aside, to be taken up by Mr. Bond- 
Street, young, well and stylishly dressed, as becomes the place from 
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which he hails. But the big man’s indifference has been catching ; 
the junior, who has often been an exceedingly good second to his 
neighbour’s bidding, lays it down too. A third, let us say Mr. 
Tother’un, follows suit ; beyond these, it does not seem to go; and 
the biddings are in shillings and take long to reach apound. Indeed 
it is knocked down by mistake for less than two sovereigns, but put 
up again. Meantime, the purchaser that is to be, astonished at find- 
ing that the prize is not known, feels dawning on his mind the idea 
that it may possibly be his after all; he may be happy yet. With 
head bent over a Piranesi’s Rome, intently measuring the Milvian 
Bridge, outwardly calm and apparently unconcerned, he puts his 
hand behind his back to telegraph “‘Go on.” The only competitor 
slackens, the interval between the bids gets longer, down falls the 
hammer, and the prize is won. Then only can the flush of triumph 
be no longer restrained, and it is permissible to say to the courteous, 
silver-haired President just then descended from the rostrum : 

“‘T suppose you know what this is?” 

*“No ; what is it?” 

“Tt is the warrant on which Bunyan was apprehended when he 
wrote ‘ Pilgrim’s Progress.’ ” 

* Ah! did you know that ?” 

“Certainly ; I can read Court hand, and know a little English 
history.” 

“If I had known that, you would never have got it for the price 
you have.” 

Chorus (in the person of a big amateur): “No, and if Z had 
known it, you would not have got it for the price you have.” 

The rest of the story reels off quick. The first thing was to pro- 
tect it by a frame, then to repeat the historical references ; next the 
vendor had to be approached for information as to what he knew of 
its pedigree, promptly and courteously accorded by the family 
solicitor, to the effect previously stated. It is true he said, “ I want 
my £500 for that Bunyan Warrant.” Then a short letter to Zhe 
Times announced the find, copied with wonderful quickness by 
newspapers all over the world, from Frisco to the Bay of Islands. 
It then remained to pass it through the fire of criticism, to account 
for its very existence having been forgotten, its reappearance after a 
couple of centuries in condition as clean and as perfect as the day of 
issue. But the game was worth the candle; anything that could 
throw light on the birth of a book, which Green calls the most 
popular and best known in all English literature, which humanity 
took to its bosom directly it appeared, and whose touching points of 
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sympathy with human hopes and fears only become more and more 
appreciated as the years roll on, was worth an effort to thoroughly 
establish. It was, moreover, due to the priceless stores of learning 
open toall at the British Museum, and to the accomplished and able 
men who strive to make those treasures and their own skilled eluci- 
dations of them, available to the very humblest student, to place the 
finds before them. The dialogue with one of the chiefs there is worth 
reproducing ; in fact there have been many of the elements of a joke 
about this whole business : 

“You have no business to have this ; it ought never to be in 
private hands. Why was I not told of this? Why did not Mr. 
Piccadilly tell me ?” 

“ Because, sir, Mr. Piccadilly did not know it himself.” 

Great also was the joy of Dr. Brown when the evidence which 
finally proved his clever guess was shown to him. A reproduction 
now hangs in the Bunyan Museum at Bedford. 

In due time, on the opening of their Session, the document was 
exhibited to the Society of Antiquaries, with an explanatory paper, 
which is published in their proceedings, and for which their thanks 
were accorded. The reproduction also met with favour from them. 
How another has since been made, by Vander Weyde, which 
resembles the original in the minutest detail, even to colour of 
paper and seals in red wax, so that the world can see the document 
which ushered into existence the most popular and successful book 
ever seen, need not be dwelt on here. But a country which joys in 
the graceful virtues and simple goodness which find almost their 
highest exemplar in the private life of its Sovereign, will hear with a 
throb of pleasure how the Queen was, in Sir H. Ponsonby’s words, 
glad to receive one of these reproductions, and to place it in the 
same library at Windsor Castle where lies enshrined the Bible of the 
martyr Gordon. In this, as well as other things, the nation can 
recognise that the heart of its ruler beats true in tone with that of 
her subjects, and of the great race beyond the sea sprung from the 
shores over which she rules, for Bunyan is greater in America 
than in the land of his birth, save perhaps at Bedford, and the New 
York Tract Society alone issues yearly 12,000 “ Progresses,” while 
the American pilgrim visits the home of Bunyan as religiously as he 
does the nidus of the Washingtons. 

The moral of the whole thing is that discoveries are still possible 
even in these latter days by those who can 

Grasp the skirts of happy Chance, 
and that, too, in the most unlikely places, such as the collection of 
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an expert, known to contain treasures, looked through and even. pre- 
pared for sale. We may venture to hope, therefore, that the patient 
scrutiny of the charter rooms of the great landed families, now in 
progress by the Record Office, may bring forward other historical 
documents of similar first rank. Granted that all political documents 
would be unsafe to preserve for fear of personal consequences, still 
others would be kept. What may there not be in Wilton House 
library, where would come together in 1630 the papers of the two 
scholarly Herberts—the “two most noble and incomparable brothers” 
—Earls of Pembroke and Montgomery, whom, when dedicating to 
them the first folio of Shakespeare, the editors could remind of their 
having treated (the editors’ word is “persequuted”) the living 
author with so much favour. Lord Hopetoun’s library contained a 
Mazarine Bible, put away in a cupboard. When so large a volume 
was overlooked in a moderate collection, may there not exist at 
Wilton a few sheets of paper in about the crabbedest kind of 
Elizabethan Court hand, which may nevertheless be “ copy” for the 
“ true originall copies ” from which Hemmings and Condell compiled 
the first folio, and which, to carry the vision to its furthest, might 
even turn out to be written—O joy of joys—in one of those five 
priceless autographs which, in their way, reflect Shakespeare’s many- 
sidedness ; for they are alike only in their illegibility. 
W. G. THORPE. 
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THE CASE AGAINST COMPULSORY 
VACCINATION. 


HE exceeding courtesy of the Editor of the Gentleman’s Magazine 

has permitted me to state, at some length, the “Case 
Against Compulsory Vaccination” as it presents itself to me, and, 
I have little doubt, to many other persons, medical and lay, who have 
taken the trouble to think the matter over thoroughly. And it is 
only right to add that the insertion of this article does not in any 
way compromise the magazine, but is only a proof of the fair play 
with which the Editor wishes to treat all popular public topics ; while 
from the character of the Gentleman’s, it has been necessary to 
avoid anything like a medical treatment of the question. I have, 
therefore, avoided technical phrases, and have written for the general 


reading public. 
The opposition to compulsory vaccination is getting stronger 


and extending further every day, and of this the appointment of a 
Royal Commission is proof positive—that no one can deny ; while no 
busy medical practitioner can help seeing that the public do 
not regard vaccination with as much faith as they reposed in it a 
dozen years ago. Many people, moreover, dread the after-con- 
sequences of the introduction of the vaccine lymph into the system. 
Whatever might have been the case with the educated, there never 
was atime, however, when the masses had much faith in vaccination, 
and they would never have resorted to it except under compulsion ; 
in other words, many people have always regarded it with suspicion, 
some have totally disbelieved in it, while not a few of the remainder 
have only half accepted it. Had the general confidence been 
greater and deeper, there would have been no need for compulsory 
laws ; and the matter would have been left with the public. I am 
not prepared to argue that the opinion of the ignorant vulgar is 
usually of value in settling disputed and complicated scientific 
questions. Who wouid not prefer the deliberately-formed judgment 
of six profound thinkers to that of as many millions of the working 
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classes : the latter, from imperfect education, unfavourable surround- 
ings, and unpruned fancy, being seldom competent to form an 
opinion on matters demanding close attention and accurate knowledge 
it is, therefore, with great hesitation and some qualms of conscience 
that I mention the increasing dislike of the humbler classes ; for I 
confess that this argument rather endangers the position I am about 
to occupy. The extension of the franchise has given a value to the 
opinions—that is, to the votes—of the working classes, which they did 
not possess a few years ago; and now that a thousand labouring 
men count at the poll for as much as the same number of 
Wranglers, Engineer Officers, and Fellows of the Royal Society, 
majorities—that is, mere numbers—rule the destinies of the land, but 
they may be of small value for all that. 

Nor am I prepared to admit that I regard the worthlessness of 
vaccination as finally proved. Naturally slow in forming an opinion, 
and sceptical, it may be, to a degree, I find it as difficult to espouse 
warmly most causes as I do to oppose them. Things have such a 
wonderful knack of shaking themselves right, while nothing turns 
out as well as was expected, and nothing goes so outrageously 
wrong ; the world pulls along fairly well in spite of agitations, 
reforms, and changes ; and though human progress is certain, and 
rapid on the whole, it cannot be greatly accelerated, nor can it be 
apparently much retarded. In perfect justice I am bound to admit 
that the deliberately expressed opinions of many of the profoundest 
thinkers and most careful investigators of the day in defence of 
vaccination are entitled to attention, and there is undoubtedly a 
certain prima facie case in support of vaccination. Surely it seems 
incredible that a large body of men, who have no interest whatever 
in vaccination, directly or indirectly, who never will earn a penny 
by it, and have nothing to gain from it, should support it, unless 
convinced of its supreme value. So far, therefore, the support of 
many able men is worth a hundred times as much in the scale as 
the disapproval of myriads of persons incompetent to weigh evidence, 
and who only receive their opinions at second hand. 

At the same time I must confess that the advantages of vaccina- 
tion ought to be so obvious and above question that the masses 
should not for a moment be in doubt ; their own experience ought 
to teach them that vaccination is an effectual safeguard, that in an 
epidemic those persons are particularly liable to suffer who have not 
been vaccinated, while the vaccinated should generally escape. 

The public deny this, and refuse to believe that vaccination 
affords the protection asserted; but then they complicate the 
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question by allegations that vaccination is a dangerous remedy, and 
in many cases this is the charge made most of. People often argue 
that, though it may answer the end desired, vaccination does so by 
introducing into the system other and worse diseases, or, at any 
rate, that the risk of the latter is serious enough to demand atten- 
tion. I believe that the latter risk is greatly over-estimated, and 
that were the value of vaccination as clearly established as some 
authorities assert it to be, were small-pox the imminent peril often con- 
tended, and did it really destroy 3,000 persons in every unprotected 
million, besides blinding, disfiguring, and permanently injuring as 
many more, we might regard with equanimity the loss of, at the out- 
side, a few hundred lives from vaccination every year, and some 
amount of acute suffering to a few thousands more, and set that loss 
against the 120,000 lives which, it is contended, small-pox would 
destroy, and those whom it would injure for life. Medical men no 
longer deny that vaccination kills a few children, and that in a cer- 
tain number of cases disease worse than small-pox has been intro- 
duced ; even the strongest supporters of the measure have had to 
admit that, and the innocuousness of vaccination will not again be 
maintained ; and were it necessary I could, in support of this statement, 
give passages from the writings of sore of the foremost medical writers 
of the age. Unfortunately for the opponents of compulsory vaccina- 
tion, however, they have incurred, and, as it seems to me, most unne- 
cessarily, a vast amount of enmity by imprudent and irritating charges 
against medical practitioners ; and the result has been that though an 
increasing number of doctors undoubtedly regard vaccination with 
suspicion as a possible danger, and have little confidence in its 
value, they dare not take part in any agitation to modify the existing 
laws, for they would find themselves on the same platform with people 
all whose arguments they could not endorse, and whose hostility 
to their profession is undisguised. A medical friend of mine at 
Leicester, for instance, refuses to have his own baby vaccinated, but 
does not admit any sympathy with the Anti-Vaccination party. 

Was small-pox dying out when Jenner began his experiments ? 
Who can tell? I must confess that so embittered is the controversy, 
so conflicting the evidence, and so contradictory and irreconcilable 
the figures that I cannot even hazard an opinion, although I have 
read many wearisome reports on the subject. On the one hand we 
are assured that small-pox was declining in virulence, and that its 
ravages, except in epidemics, had been enormously exaggerated ; on 
the other hand we are informed that on the average it killed 3,000 
people in every million, and disfigured and blinded as many more ; 
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again, we are told that inoculation against small-pox had spread the 
latter far and wide, placed foci of this loathsome disease all over the 
land, and perpetuated a terrible scourge, and that inoculated small- 
pox was not of a milder type than the disease contracted in the 
usual way. The modern penal laws against inoculation have clearly 
shown what the most competent authorities thought of the matter. 
Vaccination, as all the world knows, is asserted to give rise to a mild 
attack of small-pox, the disease being modified, robbed, that is, of 
its virulence by its passage through the system of the cow; in other 
words, vaccination is only a mild form of small-pox, which it is 
advisable to inflict on children in order to protect them from the 
almost certain peril of passing through the disease in its most 
aggravated form. The points at issue are the efficacy of vaccination, 
and the probability, if not vaccinated, of having small-pox of great 
severity sooner or later. If vaccination is not an effectual remedy 
its raison d’étre is gone ; and if small-pox is a rare complaint, dying 
out rapidly, it is not necessary to subject children to vaccination 
Now, the opponents of vaccination contend that vaccine lymph 
introduces a disease with which small-pox has no connection, and 
that, therefore, it is totally valueless as a safeguard. 

What is it that, more than anything else, has shaken the public 
confidence in vaccination? The immunity of Leicester, Dewsbury, 
Keighley, and a few other places, where vaccination is systematically 
evaded. Eighteen years ago the revolt against vaccination became 
general at Leicester, and since then has yearly gained strength. An 
epidemic of small-pox that would slay its tens of thousands has been 
confidently foretold ; although year by year the epidemic has not 
come, for small-pox, though repeatedly introduced into the town, has 
not spread, but died out, while in town after town, such as Sheffield, 
Bradford, and Birmingham, where vaccination has been systematically 
and generally enforced and where the medical authorities have 
professed themselves fully satisfied with the thoroughness of the 
precautions taken, small-pox has spread and killed hecatombs of 
victims. The unprotected places have escaped almost scot free, 
while the protected have suffered severely. I do not myself endorse 
the assertion, but it does at first sight look as though there was 
some ground for the contention of the Anti-Vaccination party that 
vaccination actually spreads small-pox, and predisposes to it, though 
in that case the connection between vaccination and small-pox would 
seem proved. Nor do I like to use strong language against my own 
profession, but I was humiliated and indignant when I read in one 
of the medical journals a statement which has been much quoted 
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and reproduced, to the effect that Leicester has been protected by 
efficient vaccination, and that the disease has been stamped out 
there by the effectual and repeated re-vaccination of nurses, doctors, 
attendants on the sick, and others, as if I had not myself long lived at 
Leicester, and been a member of a town committee, and known 
perfectly well what was taking place, and that, too, at a time when I 
thoroughly believed in vaccination, and confidently expected that 
some day an epidemic would devastate the town, which would 
vindicate to the world the value of vaccination. When such argu- 
ments as these can be used and published ; when men, who ought to 
know better, and do know better, can stoop to deception—I say, when 
this can be done, it destroys one’s confidence in the rectitude of one’s 
colleagues, and makes one coafess that little reliance can be placed on 
the arguments of disputants, even when hailing from a scientific camp. 
Those articles turned me completely, and shook my confidence in 
vaccination statistics, and I am not sure that some medical men 
of my acquaintance who read them did not undergo the same 
revulsion of feeling. 

Leicester is ¢he lace which has shaken to its foundation the 
national faith in vaccination, if, that is, the nation ever had deep 
faith in it. In Leicester, a great railway centre and a rapidly 
increasing and crowded town, the vaccinations fell from 3,730 in 
1873 to 1,732 in 1883, and 598 in 1886; nor is this decline confined 
to the lowest classes; it is far more general among the wealthier 
citizens. In 1876 there were 1,462 private vaccinations; in 1886 
only 39. Again, there were 34,778 births and 31,311 vaccinations 
and 363 small-pox deaths in the ten years following 1866; in the 
ten following 1876 there were 40,234 births, with 23,879 vaccinations 
and 17 small-pox deaths: in other words, the deaths from variola 
have declined from 363 per million deaths to 12, and in nine years 
there have been twenty-four importations of the disease, which have 
not spread, in spite of tens of thousands of unprotected people. 

So strongly and naturally predisposed are most medical men to 
look upon vaccination as an invaluable safeguard, that I must regard 
with strong suspicion any statistics coming from medical quarters. 
Whenever a person has small-pox, even men of the highest integrity 
and veracity assert that he could not have been vaccinated, or that 
vaccination must have been imperfectly done, and when the cicatrices 
show distinctly and unmistakably, there is still a great tendency to 
throw suspicion upon the efficiency of the vaccination and the quality 
of the lymph. Tens of thousands of small-pox cases have been 


entered as occurring among the unvaccinated, although any impartial 
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person would soon have been convinced that vaccination had been 
thoroughly and properly performed ; and in a still larger proportion 
the efficiency of vaccination has been questioned, not because of the 
cicatrices not showing distinctly, but because the person was suffer- 
ing from small-pox. In this matter many medical men argue that, as 
vaccination is almost an infallible protection, the advent of small-pox 
is a certain proof that the sufferer could not have been vaccinated, 
or that the operator was shamefully careless. The large percentage 
of small-pox deaths attributed to the unvaccinated will not, I am 
convinced, bear one moment’s scrutiny ; and sometimes the returns 
are wilfully falsified, and persons who have been vaccinated and re- 
vaccinated are given as unvaccinated, while small-pox is said, without 
any foundation, to be much less severe among the “ protected.” A 
critical inquiry would, as far as my own observation goes, reveal a 
shameless amount of misrepresentation; but what other proof is 
needed than the falsehoods circulated respecting the Leicester 
epidemics, when the town was said to owe its immunity to efficient 
vaccination ? 

Have medical men implicit faith in vaccination? Yes, I think 
that, as a body, they have much the same theoretical belief in it 
which many teetotallers display in total abstinence, when they argue 
that signing the pledge prevents disease, loss of work, and im- 
morality. Every day teaches the total abstainer that the pledge, 
though a valuable safeguard, is not a perfect and infallible one, and 
that many abstainers, except in not being drunkards, have little 
superiority over their fellows ; and still temperance advocates profess, 
in spite of every disappointment, to look for great things from the 
spread of total abstinence. I speak with some knowledge, for I am 
a life-long abstainer myself, and have worked in behalf of the cause 
as ungrudgingly and unselfishly as anyone. So, in spite of repeated 
disappointments, medical men think Leicester doomed to a plague 
of small-pox that will proclaim to the world the penalty of not sub- 
mitting to vaccination. Let me give the result of my own experience ; 
it is rigidly true from first to last, and confirms the opinion I have 
formed. 

I was born at La Valette, in Malta, where my father was engaged 
in clerical work, and in due course I was vaccinated. Who performed 
the operation I cannot tell, but it was no doubt done by a competent 
practitioner secundum artem, and all proper precautions were adopted. 
The cicatrix remains to this day large and well-defined. My father 
before long returned to England, and brought me over with him; I 
went to school in due course, and finally chose the army as my pro- 
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fession. My father’s religious objections, after a time, induced me 
to take to another calling, and medicine was selected, not because it 
in any way took my fancy, but because my parents and trustees 
thought it more lucrative than the Church or the Bar. If they 
judged correctly, all I can say is, that from the bottom of my heart I 
pity the unfortunates who take to the Church and the Bar with an 
expectation of getting an income from them, and filling an honourable 
position in society. The doctor is popularly credited with earning 
ten times as much as he does ; and, while often worse off pecuniarily 
than the curate—and the emoluments of the latter are small enough 
—is supposed to be rolling in riches, and, to aggravate matters, he 
has few of the social advantages of clergymen, barristers, and officers. 
My health had always been perfect, and the possibility of contracting 
infectious maladies was one that I faced with equanimity, ready to 
take my chance. Small-pox was not often mentioned ; but, when it 
was, medical friends would say to me, “‘Of course you have been vacci- 
nated?” to which I replied that I had been thoroughly. ‘“ Ah, well,” 
they rejoined, “ then you are all right, you need not fear anything.” 

I began my medical studies at a provincial school of great repute, 
and there I soon made many friends. Some of the professors, when 
the subject of small-pox came up, spoke of vaccination as an infallible 
safeguard, and one might infer from their language that a vaccinated 
person was as little likely to have small-pox—that is, if vaccination 
had “ taken ”—as a powerful swimmerwould be to drown in a shallow 
pool on a summer day. 

Six months after I commenced my medical studies an epidemic 
of small-pox burst upon the town, and before long special prepara- 
tions had to be made for the reception of cases; and, unless my 
memory fails me, one or two detached wards connected with the 
hospital at which I was studying were set apart for patients. Up to 
that time I had never seen small-pox, and knew little, except from 
reading and description, of the complaint. I could not help being 
struck by noticing that the spread of the epidemic was attributed by 
my teachers, though it never occurred to them that it reflected great 
blame on their profession, to the careless way in which vaccination 

vas often performed, and to its systematic evasion by many ignorant 
and prejudiced people. Often did I hear that a generation earlier 
an epidemic of small-pox sweeping through the town would have 
killed its thousands, and struck down its tensof thousands of victims, 
and that vaccination would perfectly protect the whole community 
were it only often enough practised, and were none to escape sub- 


mitting themselves to it. At that time we heard little—less, at any 
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rate, than in these days—of the necessity of re-vaccination, and nothing 
of the need of frequent vaccination ; still less of the supreme import- 
ance of four and five punctures, although something was beginning to 
be heard both of the necessity of re-vaccination and of the importance 
of more than one puncture, and I was taught always to make five 
punctures. It has been reserved for our day to have vaccination 
repeated again and again, until a medical acquaintance of mine boasts 
that he has been vaccinated seven times, each time with brilliant 
success—a proof, he contends, of his constitutional predisposition to 
small-pox, and of the risk he would have run of contracting it. 

One day I went with a fellow student into a ward in which there 
were some small-pox cases ; but I merely walked round, and did not 
examine the sufferers. I was confidently assured that I was in no 
danger, in part because of cleanly habits, but still more on account 
of being vaccinated. Some weeks later, when the epidemic was still 
raging, there came to the out-patient department one morning 
a genial, amiable old Frenchman, bringing a pretty little grand- 
daughter, who had burned her leg slightly. It fell to my lot to attend 
to her, and the old man was most grateful and courteous for the little 
attention I was able to give his grandchild. He was told to bring 
her again in two or three days: this he did, and probably she con- 
tinued to attend for a couple of weeks. One morning he remarked 
that his little charge had not been quite well, and, as some spots 
were coming out, he wondered if she had erysipelas. It is a curious 
thing that French people, according to my experience, are as apt to 
call every little eruption evysifelas as we English to describe it as 
inflammation. My medical knowledge, though imperfect enough at the 
time, was sufficiently extensive for me to pronounce the eruption of 
erysipelas. ‘“ But, then,” said the old Frenchman, “if it is not ery- 
sipelas what can it be?” That was the difficulty, and I could not 
help him. I dressed the child and dismissed her, and saw her and 
her kind old protector no more. What happened to them I know 
not, and I never could trace them or learn anything about them. 

A few days later I suddenly found myself unwell—giddy, languid, 
and feverish, and every hour I got rapidly worse. The pain in my 
head became agonising, while, as for my back, acute pain came on 
that made me feel anxious to be left entirely alone. I managed to 
crawl about, but every moment intensified my sufferings, and at last 
violent sickness came on ten times worse than sea-sickness ; indeed, 
the plunging of a steamer in a fierce storm of seven days and nights 
affects me far less. I was living, I should mention, in the house of a 
most estimable man, long since dead, in one of the best suburbs of the 
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great town in which the medical school was situated,and this gentleman 
and his wife were greatly concerned to see meso seriously ill. I had 
a frightful night, but contrived to get downstairs the next day into 
a sitting-room, where I lay on a sofa. By the middle of the day I 
was as ill as possible, and an eruption was coming out very closely 
resembling that which I had seen on the little girlk A note was 
despatched to the medical tutor of the college, and he walked up to 
see me. He was a man of exceptional ability—a graduate in high 
honours, in arts and medicine, of one of our ancient universities, a 
good Hebrew and classical scholar, and a very pious man. Never- 
theless, he did not find that a noble presence and superior attain- 
ments enabled him to get a living from medicine. His largest 
earnings, I believe, never exceeded £ 80 or £100 a year, and not 
long after that time he entered the Church, and at once obtained an 
important curacy in Town. He is now a respected and influential 
country rector, and should he see this article will recognise the 
writer's hand. He carefully examined me, and then took his leave 
hurriedly ; and an hour or two later sent a friend of his, a most ex- 
cellent practitioner, to see me. This gentleman was on the staff of 
the general hospital of the town, and has only recently died at that 
age—fifty to fifty-five—which takes off so many_of the rising, but 
overworked and sorely-worried, members of the profession. The 
second doctor pronounced the complaint small-pox of a severe type, 
and continued to attend me with unremitting kindness till my 
recovery. The members of the family in whose house I was living 
were a good deal horrified at learning the character of the illness, but 
were speedily comforted by remembering that they had been care- 
fully and thoroughly vaccinated, and two of the daughters found 
their fears vanish when they recollected that, in the previous summer, 
they had been efficiently revaccinated. I was isolated, only the wife 
of the father of the two girls coming near me, and every day the 
doctor came and paid his friendly call. 

My trustees did not trouble me. One was a doctor of divinity, 
no longer young. In early life he had been a medical man, or at 
least a student of the University of Edinburgh, and knew something 
about small-pox. Perhaps it was as well that he kept away. So did 
the medical tutor, and the members of the hospital staff, one and all, 
except the hospital surgeon who had charge of me. My father, then 
living at Cheltenham, did not deem it prudent to come to see me; 
and perhaps he was wise in not venturing near. He was, however, 
consoled by reflecting that I had been well vaccinated, so that I 
could not be in any real danger. 
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I must confess that my experience of small-pox was not such as 
to make me wonder that people did not care to run the risk of 
having it ; and I cannot blame anyone for wishing to avoid it. As 
soon as I was able todo so, I went to Coventry, and stayed there 
for a short time, and then returned to my rooms and to my work. 
On getting out at the station, in the town in which I lived, I thought 
I would call on a particular friend of mine, a very eminent hospital 
surgeon, and a man of European reputation. I found him at home; 
but, strange to say, though he was effectually protected by vaccina- 
tion, it startled him to see me, and it was a very evident relief when 
I took my leave. The medical tutor, the hospital staff, the medical 
school professors, and my fellow-students, kept away from me for a 
considerable time, and seemed to feel less confidence in the value of 
vaccination than one would have expected. One of the physicians 
to the hospital explained that he had had small-pox twice, if not 
three times, and that, too, in spite of revaccination. But, then, I was 
informed that vaccination did not, after all, infallibly and invariably 
ward off the disease, but it modified the later stages ; and I am not 
sure that I was not regarded as a signal instance of the supreme 
value of vaccination, which had saved my life. ‘ Indeed,” said a 
friend, now a rising physician of national reputation, ‘ vaccination 
shows its great value in the second or third stage of small-pox. 
Unvaccinated people go from bad to worse; the vaccinated 
invariably recover.” There was much comfort in this. 

How I got small-pox was never ascertained. The friend who 
accompanied me to the small-pox ward, and who is now a famous 
physician, thought that I contracted it that day, but that the protect- 
ing influence of vaccination, insufficient to avert the disease alto- 
gether, delayed the appearance of the eruption for many weeks. This 
explanation has the merit of great ingenuity and some novelty. 
Others thought that the little French girl must have given it me, and 
that vaccination kept me from dying. At any rate, for a long time I 
did not lead a comfortable life, and many friends did not receive me 
with the warmth I looked for from vaccinated and protected people. 
One lady, seventy-four years old, the sister of two distinguished 
surgeons, and the aunt of a late director-general of the geological 
survey, candidly wrote desiring me not to call upon her for six 
months—not because she was afraid, but he: friends were—and for 
about that time I did not go to my father’s. 

Some years later, when being systematically taught vaccination 
at a large dispensary, the instructor made a great deal of several 
punctures and frequent revaccinations, and the value of vaccination 
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was dwelt upon in terms that rather surprised me. I was assured 
that well-vaccinated persons had nothing to fear from small-pox, that 
with absolute impunity they might even sleep in the same bed with 
sufferers from that disease, and much more in the same strain ; and 
yet, when I had small-pox, I had it sufficiently severely to make the 
recollection decidedly unpleasant, and my clerical, medical, and 
family friends did not seem to rely upon the protection afforded 
them by vaccination. 

Common impressions I do not think much of ; but to prove that 
the supporters of vaccination have stuck closely to their text for 
many a long year, I venture to give a few extracts, which, while not 
of great value as far as settling the matter under controversy goes, 
cannot fail to interest the reader. The infrequency with which 
pitted or pock-marked faces are now seen in the streets is often 
instanced as strong evidence of the value of vaccination. Supposing 
we accept the fact as established—that pock-marked faces were once 
common—what shall we say to the following passage from the annual 
report of the National Vaccine Establishment for 1822, printed by 
order of the House of Commons: “ As a proof of the protecting 
influence of vaccination, we appeal confidently to all who frequent 
theatres and crowded assemblies, to admit that they do not discover 
in the rising generation any longer that disfigurement of the human 
face which was obvious everywhere some years since.” Again in the 
annual report of the National Vaccine Establishment for 1825 we 
read: ‘“ What argument more powerful can be urged in favour of 
vaccination than the daily remark, which the least observant must 
make, that in our churches, our theatres, and in every large assembly 
of the people, to see a young person bearing the marks of small-pox 
is now of extremely rare occurrence.” ‘That was more than sixty 
years ago, and beyond the recollection of most persons still living, 
and yet several middle-aged friends tell me that thirty years ago pock- 
marked faces were common, though now so rarely seen. 

On the other hand, if authorities are to have any value, nearly 
twenty years after vaccination was made compulsory the Lancet of 
June 29, 1872, lamented “The growing frequency with which we 
meet persons in the streets disfigured for life with the pitting of 
small-pox. Young men, and, still worse, young women, are to be 
seen daily whose comeliness is quite compromised by this dreadful 
disease.” When anyone under seventy repeats the familiar legend, 
‘There is no use speaking against vaccination, for when I was young 
every third or fourth person was pock-marked,” the effect is droll. 
It shows how prone we are to fancy we have seen that which we 
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think we ought to have seen. Droller still is it when young men of 
five-and-twenty or thirty profess the same experience: ‘When I was 
a lad small-pox was frightfully common; everyone was having it. 
Now, you know, it is the rarest thing in the world. You hardly ever 
hear of a case,” and so forth. There is matter for reflection, as well 
as laughter, in the hallucination. Dr. Johnson recognised this 
curious tendency, when he said, “I would undertake to write an 
epic on the story of Robin Hood, and half England, to whom the 
names and places I should mention are familiar, would believe and 
declare they had heard it from their earliest years.” Nevertheless, 
if pock-marked faces are not so common as they must have been a 
century ago, when small-pox was the prevalent type of zymotic 
disease, they are not rare ; and, if vaccination prevented small-pox, 
the pock-marked ought to be the unvaccinated. But arethey? Those 
who take pains to inquire, almost invariably find that they have been 
vaccinated, and some of them repeatedly. Small-pox, it is asserted, 
was rapidly declining before vaccination was heard of, and it is just 
possible that, but for vaccination keeping the variolous taint strong 
in our midst, we should have done with the pest altogether before 
this. 

My case is not finished yet. Since vaccination is asserted to 
protect the person subjected to it almost infallibly, the question 
arises why, so far as the vaccinated go, should they fear being sur- 
rounded, not merely by unvaccinated persons, but by small-pox cases? 
The law does not forbid me from playing billiards for money, from 
using stimulants, indulging in horse-racing, and much more that 
exposes me to great temptation, and often does incalculable injury. 
The liberty of the subject is not in such cases interfered with, in 
spite of the appeals of relatives. I do not play billiards for money, 
attend horse-races, and drink alcohol ; but the law will not interfere 
to protect me from the misery which some of my relatives have 
brought upon themselves by their vices, and from which I have had 
to suffer ; indeed the whole course of my life has been altered by the 
indiscretion of a near relative. If I have no faith in vaccination, why 
should I be compelled to submit to it ; other people who have faith can 
be vaccinated, like my medical friend, seven times over; they, at 
least, will be safe, and if vaccination is worth anything my negligence 
will not harm them ; they will not contract small-pox from me, and if 
I am laid by in consequence of my own indiscretion—well, my col- 
leagues will have the comfort of knowing that they will get my clients, 
and so will reap an abundant harvest from my misfortune. The 
knell of compulsory vaccination seems to have sounded, and if the 
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penal laws enforcing it are repealed, vaccination itself will be doomed, 
for unless its value is proved more conclusively than seems likely, 
judging from Leicester and Dewsbury, few people will resort to vac- 
cination, and not even medical practitioners will practise it on them- 
selves and in their families. 

Many of my readers will probably wonder why I have treated 
this difficult subject in the pages of a general magazine: the reason 
is obvious—it is the educated general public whom I want to read, 
and not merely the small scientific body specially interested in 
vaccination ; moreover, articles buried in the transactions of learned 
societies have very few readers. As compulsory vaccination affects 
and reaches all classes, it is only right that the country should have 
the matter put before it in a clear and popular fashion. But why 
not sign my name, as a proof of my dona fides? ‘This, too, admits of 
easy explanation. I ama very busy man, overweighted with cares 
and worries, and hardly able to grapple with a correspondence that 
is growing like a snowball. My name would have enab'ed’many 
people to learn my address from the Medical Directory, and then, 
what with letters that would have poured in upon me, and disinge- 
nuous onslaughts in the medical and scientific papers, many of them 
needing reply, I should have had little to do except answer my critics 
and enemies for the next few months—I speak with some familiarity 
of public matters. Now, whether I am a Court physician, or Univer- 
sity professor, or a private practitioner, is left in the dark, and I am 
at peace, my paper with all its incompleteness and imperfection goes 
forth on its own merits and derives no adventitious aid from the 
appearance of my name. 

But let no one suppose that I stand alone in the position I 
occupy in the ranks of the medical profession. On the contrary, 
though I have confined myself to the discussion of a simple matter— 
the case against compulsory vaccination—I might have boldly denied 
that vaccination is of any value, and I could have defended my 
position by quotations from the writings of men high in authority in 
the profession. Dr. Charles Creighton, late Demonstrator of Anatomy 
at Cambridge, and examiner for the medical degrees of that great 
University, has not hesitated to credit vaccination, not only with being 
useless as a preventative of small-pox, but with actually causing 
much serious disease, and it was he who wrote the hotly-debated 
article on vaccination in the Encyclopedia Britannica, in support of 
his contention. And now one of the professors at King’s College, 
London—a man whose researches are placing him in the foremost 
ranks of the scientific and literary world, and who will be a Fellow of 
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the Royal Society before long—has gone just as far, and has held up 
vaccination to public abhorrence : my article is mild compared with his 
vigorous charges. In his work on the History and Pathology of 
Vaccination, Dr. Edgar March Crookshank holds that cow-pox is 
absolutely distinct from small-pox, and that both the bovine and equine 
affections have more analogies with syphilis than with variola. He 
contends, therefore, that vaccination is futile, seeing there is nothing in 
common between variola and vaccinia, and that there is no parallelism 
between vaccination and the Pasteurian method of protective inocula- 
tion by attenuated virus. Nor has small-pox been exterminated. And 
he uses words so burning, so bitter, that I should hesitate to pen any- 
thing so strong myself, though, in proof of my asserticn, I give a single 
paragraph, which sums up much of my own article, and which fittingly 
closes the subject as faras Iam concerned. ‘ The Jennerian method,” 
he says, “has for nearly a century struggled for existence with the 
support of the cow small-pox theory and the numerous and ingenious 
explanations of failures, embodied in the assertions of spurious cow- 
pox, inefficiently-performed vaccination, inferior quality of lymph, 
deficiency in the number and quality of marks, and the misinterpre- 
tation of statistics;” and his readers are left in no doubt that, in 
Professor Edgar Crookshank’s opinion, the days of vaccination—com- 


pulsory and optional—are numbered. 
A PHYSICIAN. 
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TABLE TALK. 


OCTOGENARIAN VERSES. 


ORE than one striking lesson is to be learned from the new 
volume of poems of the Laureate.' The first is, that the 
spring of poetry does noi necessarily dry up with increasing years, and 
that an octogenarian may preserve the imagination, the grace, and, 
to a considerable extent, the power of his youth. On the fact that 
many poems in this latest volume may rank with the poet’s highest 
accomplishment full stress has been laid, and a world apt to resent 
its enforced admiration after cavilling and sneering at recent efforts 
once more bows the head in adoration and homage. Not even the 
marvellous stanzas of “In Memoriam,” beginning, “One writes ‘ that 
other friends remain,’” with their direct and urgent appeal to universal 
sympathies, have caused a gush of tears warmer than attends the 
perusal of the opening poem to the Marquis of Dufferin and Ava, 
the sorrow in which is what Macduff calls— 
A fee grief, 
Due to some single breast. 
The opening lines of ‘‘ Demeter and Persephone” have meanwhile the 
magic of the best blank verse of Tennyson—a magic other than that 
of Shakespeare and Milton, but scarcely less potent. I may not quote, 
not even the lines conveying the lovely opening image. I will only 
say that the entire poem is one perfect, divine, immortal utterance, 
worthy of the man who, more perhaps than any other of his race, 
has raised the England of to-day to stand proudly, in poetic wealth, 
by the England of past centuries. 


A CHAUCER BIBLIOGRAPHY. 


OST bibliographical labour, in this country at least, has to be 
its own reward. In France, even, the land that has produced 
the Brunets, Barbiers, Quérards, and Peignots, with other more 


1 Demeter, and other Poems, by Alfred Lord Tennyson. Macmillan & Co. 
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recent writers who may claim to be the giants of bibliography, pros- 
perity and affluence have not, so far as I have heard, been their 
reward. In England such labour is almost entirely unremunerated. 
Let some diligent student then give us in a limited edition a 
bibliography of early editions of Chaucer. The information we 
possess is almost wz/Z. Concerning texts, Professor Skeat has much 
that is valuable to say. In reprinting, moreover, in parallel texts, 
the most authoritative manuscripts, the Chaucer Society is doing 
yeoman’s service. Concerning the books, however, we know 
nothing. Neither Lowndes nor Carew Hazlitt mentions all the 
early editions, while the particulars that help in collation are all 
withheld. The British Museum Catalogue notes that distinctions 
in the same edition are traceable, but does not say what they are. 
A service of no common order would be rendered by the man who 
would carefully collate the various editions, making note of the 
differences. 


BLAcK-LETTER CHAUCERS. 


O possess an early edition of Chaucer, the father of English 
poetry, is as legitimate a longing on the part of the biblio- 

phile as to possess a folio Shakespeare. For every pound, mean- 
while, that has to be paid for a Chaucer, ten times the amount is 
demanded for a Shakespeare. Yet the Chaucers are in fact much 
the rarer works. To find an edition earlier than 1598 or 1602 which 
is perfect is excessively difficult. It may give some idea of the 
obstacles in the way of the collector if I mention my own case. I 
have before me now two copies of the 1542 Chaucer, whereof one is 
perfect ; and four of the 1561, whereof one is perfect, and a second 
wanting only a leaf. The title-pages of the two editions of 1561 and the 
prefatory matter are different ; and one edition has woodcuts, while 
the other has not. So puzzled have been previous possessors that 
one of the 1561 editions is lettered outside “1542,” and one of the 
1542 editions “‘ 1560” (sic). The Museum Catalogue, meanwhile, 
supplies coniectural dates. The “ Bibliotheca Anglo-Poetica,” in- 
valuable for some purposes, does not help us. It has but few 
editions, and the collation it gives is painfully inadequate. At the 
present moment nothing is practically known. One result of 
a bibliography such as I seek would be to raise very greatly the 
price of early Chaucers, which, perfect and in good condition, are 


unmistakable rarities. 
SYLVANUS URBAN. 





